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INFLATIONARY PRESSURES IN THE WORLD 
THE CHRONIC DOLLAR SHORTAGE 


An analysis of the world economic 
situation leads to the conclusion that 
in spite of the heroic efforts and the 
tremendous progress that most of the 
war-devastated countries have made to- 
wards economic recovery during the 
past two years, the world is, today, 
still producing less than it did a de- 
cade earlier. Moreover, while the pro- 
ductive capacity of many production 
centres has considerably declined as a 
result of the war, the economic poten- 
tial of the United States of America 
has enormously increased. It is the 
phenomenal shift in distribution of the 
world’s productive capacity which is at 
the root of what, in economic short- 
hand, is generally referred to as_ the 
“present dollar shortage.” 

In the long run, the dollar shortage 
can be eliminated only by increased 
production outside the United States 
and by a more balanced _ relationship 
between the exports and imports of 
the United States. Production increases 
depend, however, upon the breaking of 
bottle-necks in the production of food, 
fuel, steel and transport in many parts 
of the world. Of these, the food short- 
age constitutes the most serious bottle- 
neck of all. It not only results in hun- 
ger and malnutrition, thus causing 
both human suffering and decreased 
productivity when increased productiv- 
ity is so essential, but the consequent 
rise in food prices affects the largest 
part of the expenditures of consumers 
in the lower income groups, especially 
of workers, and brings on pressure for 
wage increase and subsequent addition- 
al and general price increases. It is in 
this way that inflationary spirals de- 
velop. 

Inflationary pressures can generally 
be fought with appropriate monetary 
and fiscal measures. In some countries 
particularly China, however, inflation 
has gone too far to be checked by 
these measures alone. In an attempt 
to try to call a halt to inflation it may 
therefore prove necessary in some 
countries to resort to direct control of 
investment and to the rationing of es- 
sential consumer goods, even though 
such measures may be difficult to insti- 
tute for administrative and political 
reasons. It is imperative to call a halt 
to inflation in the world because the 


almost universal inflation stands in the 
way of continued reconstruction of 
war devastation and of speedy develop- 
ment of the under-developed countries. 


Economic Distortions 


The economic troubles of the world 
at present are not principally due, as 
might be believed, to a kind of general 
impoverishment afflicting the different 
countries as a result of the destruction 
caused by the war. This general im- 
poverishment is actually accompanied 
by more complex changes, disturoances 
of balance, what American economists 
often call distortions. There are dis- 
tortions which can and must be cor- 
rected. There are also some which, 
being permanent, cannot be corrected; 
and it is for that reason that recon- 
struction will not consist in a systema- 
tic rebuilding of the former economy, 
either in Europe or in other countries 
which have directly or indirectly en- 
dured the consequences of the war. 

Certain irreversible changes have 
taken place, and we must try to get as 
clear an idea of them as possible in 
order to ascertain which of the former 
conditions reconstruction should seek 
to restore, and at the same time to 
perceive what new and original aspects 
the world economy will assume. 

There are three major forms of dis- 
tortions:—Distortions resulting from 
the evolution of the population and of 
agricultural and industrial production. 

With regard to population, the world 
figures are 10 per cent higher than he- 
fore the war. But this percentage is 
really a summary indication from 
which we cannot conclude very much, 
for the distribution is extremely  un- 
equal. In some countries the present 
population is much larger than before 
the war; in others it is smaller. 

If we look at the curve for world in- 
dustrial production, we find that such 
production has by now almost return- 
ed to pre-war levels. But there again 
we observe extraordinary disparities 
in the distribution of the results ob- 
tained. And then this industrial pro- 
duction, which is almost equivalent to 
that of the past, is not available to 
give the population the standard of life 
to which it aspires. A large part of 


industrial production is reserved for 
reconstruction needs, for investment 
purposes for industrial development. 
Available resources consequently fall 
far below consumers’ demands, while 
these consumers are, as the lirst curve 
shows, far more numerous than before 
the war. 

Agricultural production presents a 
different phenomenon. In spite of 
the efforts undertaken in the vari- 
ous countries, production remains 
appreciably below the pre-1939 level. 
There are more mouths to feed in the 
world, and there are fewer food re- 
sources available. To this must be 
added that agricultural production it- 
self has received little stimulus, be- 
cause the supply of available indus- 
trial products is inadequate. 

It is a phenomenon which had not, 
perhaps, been foreseen, that the food 
shortage and inflation, which are in 
turn both cause and effect, should be 
so closely bound together in the pic- 
ture of our present situation. 


More Inflationary Pressures 


Sometimes inflation brings lack of 
confidence in the currency. It encour- 
ages the farmer to store his produce 
instead of selling it, to demand higher 
prices, to give up production of certain 
useful crops in order to concentrate on 
other less essential ones—and this, in- 
cidentally, is another serious distortion. 
Sometimes the phenomena develop to- 
gether in close interconnexion and ori- 
ginate in the behaviour of the con- 
sumer. A given population does not 
easily renounce the nutritional level to 
which it has been accustomed. it 
strives to maintain it at whatever cost 
—if necessary at the cost of sacrificing 
other less vital commodities 

Furthermore. the economic policy of 
the United Nations is aimed at the 
achievement of full employment and 
encourages modern social legislation. 
In other words, its purpose is to pro- 
vide the least favoured classes with a 
greater purchasing power. An increase 
in this purchasing power, at a_ time 
when resources in available foodstuffs 
are slender, creates a trend towards 
higher prices and inflation which are 
both fraught with the utmost perils. It 
is a fact that any increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the least favoured 
classes is reflected first in the food 
market, for priority is given to the 
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satisfaction of the paramount need for 
food. It follows from this that the 
whole social policy of the United _Na- 
tions is inconceivable unless agricul- 
tural production increases as rapidly 
as possible and unless. existing Te= 
sources are distributed as equitably as 
possible. 


The Dollar Shortage and Interna- 
tional Unbalance of Payments 


The dominating feature, however, re- 
mains in the present and prospective 
world economic situation the state of 
unbalance which has developed in in- 
ternational payments and receipts be- 
tween the United States on the one 
hand and the rest of the world on the 
other. With one or two small excep- 
tions such as Switzerland to prove the 
rule, practically all the countries in the 
world are now experiencing a scarcity 
of dollars. Through the intricate in- 
terlocking of the trade and payments 
of the various countries of the world, 
the effects of this dollar shortage have 
spread in such a way as to create bal- 
ance of payment difficulties even for 
eountries whose exports, visible and 
invisible, are nominally sufficient to 
pay for their imports. Thus, because 
countries in Asia and Europe are short 
of dollars, a country like the United 
Kingdom is unable to obtain payment 
for its exports to these areas in, a form 
which can be used to pay for its neces- 
sary imports from many parts of the 
Western Hemisphere. As a result of these 
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world-wide balance of payment  diffi- 
culties, linked with the scarcity of one 
particular currency, the dollar, there 
has been considerable danger of a 
vicious circle of import restriction arid 
trade contraction, alfecting not merely 
the trade between the United States 
and the rest of the world but the mu- 
tual trade of other countries as well. 

What is the fundamental reason for 
the shortage of dollars at the present 
time? While inflationary tendencies 
and the desire to push ahead with re- 
construction and development in vari- 
ous countries may have at times play- 
ed a minor part in accentuating the 
trading deficits of such countries with 
the United States, the fundamental rea- 
son for the dollar scarcity has been the 
highly abnormal distribution of pro- 
duction between the United States on 
the one hand and other parts of the 
world, particularly the devastated areas 
of Europe and Asia, on the other. The 
United States~has been more than ever 
in a_ position to provide goods while 
the war-dislocated and war-devastated 
parts of the world are not yet able to 
produce an adequate return flow of 
the sort which the United States 
wishes to import. 

This unbalance, though it is slowly 
correcting itself, cannot be remedied 
in a day. So far, the gap between 
United States payments ana receipts 
has been bridged in part by a_ very 
substantial loss of gold and reserves 
on the part of other countries, but in 
the main by financial assistance on a 
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TRADE ORGANIZATION AND ITS FUTURE 


The signing of the Final Act of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment held at Havana, 
Cuba, from November 21, 1947 to 
March 24, 1948, marks the conclusion 
of nearly three years’ effort to estab- 
lish an International Trade Organiza- 
tion. This result, however, is only ten- 
tative inasmuch as the signatures. of 
the 54 delegations, out of the 56 that 
participated in the drafting of the do- 
eument, do not prejudge the final ver- 
dicts of their governments. 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion will not come being, nor the ITO 
Charter into force, until the latter has 
been ratified by a majority of the 
countries whose signatures appear on 
the Final Act, that is, by at least 28 
eountries. If, however, after one year 
this majority has not given its ap- 
proval, there is provision for the Char- 
ter to come into effect when the num- 
ber of ratifications reaches twenty. 

Many countries apparently will he 
able to place the Charter before their 
.Tegislative bodies before the second 
half of 1949, in which case the docu- 
ment, even if confirmed by a sutlicient 
number of countries, might not become 
binding until late in 1949. Of crucial 
-importance, of course, will be the at- 
titude of the United States Congress, 
for it can hardly be expected that the 
Charter will find approval in many 
countries should the United States 
chose to reject it. Not oniy is the 
United States the most important trad- 
ing power in the world. but it is main- 


ly American initiative that was respon- 
sible for the sustained effort that re- 
sulted in the comprehensive document 
agreed upon at Havana. 


Principles of Atlantic 
Lend-lease Agreements 
This initiative goes as far back as 

the Atlantic Charter in 1941 and the 

master lend-lease ‘agreement conclud- 
ed between the United States and the 

United Kingdom in February 1942. 

Both documents set forth as among the 

most important post-war goals a far- 

reaching liberalization of international 
trade on a nondiscriminatory basis, the 
reduction of tariffs and trading bar- 
riers, and “the fullest collaboration be- 
tween all nations in the economic field 
with the object of securing, for all, im- 
proved labour standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and social security.” These 
objectives were subsequently reiterat- 
ed in the lend-lease agreements signed 
with other “United Nations’ and at 
various international conferences, in- 
cluding the United Nations conference 
at San Francisco and the Bretton 

Woods conference which drew up the 

agreements under which the Interna- 

tional Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund were established. 

In December 1945, the United States 
Government submitted to members of 
the United Nations its “Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and Em- 
ployment,” recommending the  estab- 
lishment by the United Nations Econo- 
mic and Social Council of an Interna- 
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truly massive and generous scale by 
the United States itself. No iess than 
US$10,000 million has already been ad- 
vanced by the United States in the 
form of relief, lend lease, and loans on 
moderate terms, advanced under the 
auspices of the United States Govern- 
ment. A continuance of such aid in a 
form calculated to achieve maximum 
results in restoring the viability of the 
recipient countries is now under consi- 
deration as a result of the far-sighted 
and generous initiative of the United 
States. 

It is of the highest importance, how- 
ever, that the unbalance in the pay- 
ments and receipts of the rest of the 
world vis-a-vis the United States 
should progressively be reduced and 
eliminated by an expansion in the pro- 
ductivity and exports of the non-Am- 
erican world. Before the war it was 
customary to regard the favourable 
trade balance of the United States as 
being largely attributable to the fart 
that that country was suffering a level 
of demand too low to ensure either the 
full utilization of its own resources or 
an adequate market for the products of 
the rest of the world. The present un- 
balance has occurred at a time when 
demand and employment in the United 
States is higher than it has ever been. 
If at any time in the future that de- 
mand should seriously contract, it is 
obvious that the difficulties which 
other countries experience in paying 
their way with the United States 
could be further aggravated. 


tional Trade Organization and suggest- 
ing the principles of its Charter. Re- 
leased at the same time as the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement, these 
“Proposals” were accompanied by an 


endorsement on the part of the British 
Government. 


Beginning of ITO 

In the following eight months, the 
U.S. State Department elaborated the 
“Proposals” into a “Suggested Charter 
for an International! Trade Organiza- 
tion”—a detailed code of international 
trade and economic cooperation. This 
document served as the working paper 
for the first meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the International 
Trade Organization, held in London 
in October and November 1946. Set up 
by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, the Preparatory 
Committee consisted of representatives 
of Australia, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Cze- 
choslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

Subsequent meetings of the Prepara- 
tory Committee were held in New 
York in January-February 1947, and in 
Geneva in April-October 1947, in the 
course of which the “Suggested Char- 
ter’ was redrafted and developed in 
greater detail. The Havana Confer- 
ence, to which practically all countries 
except the USSR and Yugoslavia sent 
CGelegates, devoted itself to the consi- 
deration of the Geneva draft, upon 
which substantial agreement had been 
reached previously by the members of 
the Preparatcry Committee. 
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The expectations, of an early appro- 
val by the Havana Conference ot the 
Preparatory Committee’s draft proved 
ill-founded. Although large portions of 
the Charter were rapidly accepted, 
others gave rise to considerable dis- 
agreement. So complicated was the 
solution of some of the difficulties en- 
countered that a deadlock appeared at 
times imminent. All of the differences 
were composed at the end, but the re- 
sulting Final Act bears all the marks 
of hard bargaining and of strenuously 
attained compromise. 


ITO Charter of Havana 

The compromise character of the 
Charter will undoubtedly cause some 
‘disappointment among many of those 
who originally endorsed with en- 
thusiasm the idea of an International 
Trade Organization. Instead of relative- 
ly few, simple, and easily comprehen- 
sible rules of international economic 
conduct, the Charter contains many 
highly complicated and involved pro- 
visions, exceptions, and escape clauses 
which leave it open to a variety of in- 
terpretations. While committing its 
members to the principles of multila- 
teral trade, nondiscrimination, and the 
reduction of world commerce, the 
Charter leaves considerable room for 
‘commercial policies that have little in 
common with these basic rules. 

Thus, all existing preferential agree- 
ments, such as. those of the’ British 
Commonwealth, the French Union, and 
the United States, are explicitly left in 
force. The continuation or imposition 
of quantitative restrictions--a major 
topic of disagreement between the re- 
presentatives of highly developed and 
underdeveloped countries — remains 
possible under a variety of broadly de- 
fined circumstances. Even dscrimina- 


tory bilateral agreements can be re-. 


conciled under many _ circumstances 
with the text of the Charter. 

Yet the Charter certainly represents 
the best that could be eccomplished at 
the present time. Under prevailing 
conditions in the world economy, with 
the foreign trade of most countries still 
shattered by the war, with balance-of- 
payments difficulties besetting nearly 
all of Europe and the British Common- 
wealth as well as some other countries, 
with political friction hampering even 
such resumption of international eco- 
nomic relations as is now possible — 
stronger commitments to freedom of 
trade and to the principle of nondis- 
crimination and multilateralism would 
hardly be acceptable to most countries. 


Future of ITO 

Not unlike the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the International Trade Or- 
ganization, if it is to accomplish its 
purpose, is predicated upon an even- 
tual state of normalcy in international 
economic relations that still is quite 
remote. This is not to imply that the 
time devoted to the elaboration of the 
Charter has been wasted or that the 
resulting document is of no value. The 
ITO may well prove an important fac- 
tor in future international cooperation, 
particularly when the exchange con- 
trols still permitted under the Articles 
of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund have been’ removed. 
The United States’ insistence on aboli- 
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LIFE IN THESE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(INTERVIEW WITH MR E. KANN) 


Passing through Hongkong on his 
return journey from America _ to 
Shanghai, on board the Danish steamer 
“Marchen Maersk”, Mr. E. Kann gave 
an interview to our representative on 
conditions prevailing in U.S.A. Mr. 
Kann, who was on a trip of relaxa- 
tion extending over one year, passed 
most of his time in California. But 
he also travelled over the entire Con- 
tinent, staying three months in New 
York and stopping over in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, Denver and 
other places of interest. Though tak- 
ing a keen interest in the economic 
situation of the country and being able 
to gain first-hand knowledge on many 
points, Mr, Kann abstained from busi- 
ness transactions of any kind. 

Asked how he viewed the current 
economic position in America, Mr. 
Kann unhesitatingly pronounced it as 
excellent. Factories in almost all 
branches of industry are busy all the 
time; employment is very good; busi- 
ness failures are on the downgrade. 


tion of quantitative restrictions stem- 
ming from its adherence to the general 
principles of multilateralism and non- 
discrimination refers more to the fu- 
ture than to a world in which the de- 
sire to buy American goods is curbed 
only by the shortage of dollars. At the 
same time the defense by other coun- 
tries of their right to resort to protec- 
tive measures may sound: rather un- 
timely when their most urgent require- 
ment is for maximum imports, but is 
explained by current balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties and by efforts to- 
ward greater economic self-sufficiency. 

If the Charter were to be considered 
as referring merely to the immediate 
problems facing the world economy, it 
might well appear to be out of, place. 
The fact is that it is not designed to 
provide a remedy for short-term eco- 
nomic difficulties. Its intent is the 
formulation of a code of international 
economic behaviour which is to prove 
its importance and usefulness long 
after the present postwar difficulties 
have been overcome. Serving as a 
world economic supreme court, the In- 
ternational Trade Organization is to 
deal with individual cases in the light 
of its basic principles, and the svstem 
of decisions that it hones eventually to 
evolve mav overshadow the __ signifi- 
cance of the Charter itself. The mere 
fact of the Organization’s existence 
may in the end become an important 
rreventive of wasteful economic war- 


fare, 

But like all international law. the 
International Trade Orzanization’s 
Charter cannot be exvected to mold 
underlying economic relations. All that 
can be hoped for is that once these re- 
lations are normalized and the world 
cornmunity of national economic inter- 
ests is at least to some extent recog- 
nized and reestablished, the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization may develop 
into a helpful clearing house for the 
peaceful settlement of inevitable mis- 
understandings and conflicts. 


Whether or not the deeper causes for 
America’s present prosperity are na- 
tural or incited to activity by the huge 
scheme of help to Western Europe, 
combined with government stock-piling 
within the country, is another matter. 
It must be admitted that there re- 
mains a fringe of anxiety as to the 
chances of continuous thriving times. 
However, success seems to be assured 
for a few years to come, Business 
activity in the United States now is 
on the upward move, so that large 
extensions in most of the country’s 
industries aré the order of the day. 
As matters stand to-day, the eventual 
likelihood of major liquidation in 
finance or in trade is crowded out by 
an array of formidable factors of ex- 
pansion. These have their roots, as 
already stated, in the accumulation of 
huge reserves of oil, steel and_ other 
metals, supplemented by many other 
essential commodities; help granted to 
Europe and to China is mostly in the 
form of American products, so that the 
general manufacturer is assured of fair 
profits. 

America definitely is the country of 
contradictions. One of the main char- 
acteristics to be met there is a pro- 
pensity for extremes. In March, 1948, 
at a convention of jurists in California, 
a learned judge made the assertion 
that America has the largest percent- 
age of criminality. While this state- 
ment is based upon facts, almost all 
the world is convinced that no coun- 
try in the world offers the amount of 
security which is to be obtained in 
the United States. 

Americans often cry out for price 
control, for the high cost of living is 
ascribed by many to the excessive 
profits reaped by monopolists. Yet, at 
the same time price control is abhored; 
it is considered a feature of a police 
state, resulting in black market prac- 
tices. 

By and large, Americans advocate 
a ‘back-to-the-farm’ movement, so as 
to mitigate overcrowding in cities and 
so that more food should be produced. 
But none of them wants to go back 
to the country. America seems to be 
a split personality. Simultaneously it 
is the finest and greatest nation the 
world has ever seen, and in other 
ways the most terrible and awesome. 

Last Christmas the Los Angeles 
“Daily News” summed up the situation 
by writing: 

“Some of this same aggregation of 
people live amid a splendour and 
lushness that Croesus would have 
marvelled at. Parties at the Waldorf 
Astoria, diamond horseshoes at the 
opera, showers of orchids, the finest 
limousines and mink coats are goals 
to which every Judy O’Grady may 
aspire. Meanwhile, we still have in 
America slums which make London’s 
Limehouse blush.” 


The New York Stock Exchange. 


Asked about the erratic movements 
on the New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 
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Kann said that, though he himself is 
not a habitual operator there, he views 
the doings at that world-famed in- 
stitution as of the utmost significance 
to the country, and to a certain extent 
also, to the rest of the world. Here 
we cnce more meet with wondrous 
extremes and _ contradictions. Only 
four months ago quotations on the 
New York Stock Exchange were on the 
downgrade. As on the surface no 
valid reasons were to be discerned for 
such a recession in the midst of a 
superfluity of growing dividends, one 
took recourse to causes which were 
only partly true. Primarily, it was 
the fear of an eventual outbreak of 
world war III; and, secondly, investors 
went on strike because taxes were not 
being reduced. Meanwhile, both these 
arguments have, if not entirely erad- 
icated, been at least laid on ice. 


To show how unfounded exaggerated 
caution in connection with conserva- 
tive investment in American stocks is, 
Mr. Kann pointed to the undeniable 
fact that for 1947 stocks quoted in 
New York yielded to investors the 
stupendous sum of 17 billion U.S.$ in 
dividends. Furthermore, one has to 
consider that, actual net earnings were 
twice, and more often thrice or four 
times higher than the allocation of 
dividends indicated. A clearer indica- 
tor in regard to the soundness of the 
business position could hardly be sup- 
plied. 

Certain stocks paid dividends which, 
for American notions, are unbelievably 
high. Take, for instance, American 
Woollen Co., the largest woollen manu- 
facturers in the States. For 1947 it 
paid to stock holders dividends repre- 
senting about 25% on average quota- 
tions. Or consider the National Dis- 
tillers, the largest Alcohol manufac- 
turers in America: it paid about 10% 
on the market value of its stock. Or 
West Indies Sugar Manufacturing Co. 
Its dividend for 1947 approximated 
20% on average quotations. Or, the 
American Sugar Refining Co., the fore- 
most sugar concern; it also yielded 
about 10% on its share values. The 
same remarks refer to Cuban Atlantic 
Sugar. 

During the war there was a verit- 
able boom in Amusements _ shares. 
After V-J Day 20th Century-Fox rose 
to $60 a share; today they stand near 
$20. This notwithstanding the fact 
that the dividend has remained the 
same, namely $2, or 10% on present 
quotations. True, Cinema _ enterprises 
have suffered considerably during the 
past 12 months; partly owing to the 
inability of foreign countries to import 
films freely from U.S.A.; partly also 
because there was a dearth of good 
films; and finally, because the film in- 
dustry was notorious for its practices 
of nepotism in connection with em- 
ployment. The number of parasitic 
hangers-on was extremely high. 
Points (2) and (3) have since been 
repaired, so that the general position 
of amusement shares ought to be im- 
proving. 
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REVIEW OF HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR 
THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1948 


COMPARATIVE TRADE FIGURES OF HONGKONG 


—[in millions of Hongkong dollars—] [—for the period of January 
to May—] 

1948 imports 807.1 

exports 591.9 

total 1,399 import excess 215.2 or 26.6% 
1947 imports 528.6 

exports 458.9 

total 987.5 5 69.7 213: 2% 
1946 imports 273.5 

exports 187.8 

total 461.3 3 % 85.6 ,, 31.3% 
1931-37 (five months average) 

imports 220.8 (adjusted 662.4) 

exports 167 ( a 501.0) 

total 387.8  ( “ pt63.4) 

imp.excess 53.8 ( = 161.4) or 24.4% 


The trade of Hongkong for the first 
five months of 1948 aggregated the 
unprecedented figures of: $807.1 m. 
imports into, and $591.8 m. 
exports from the Colony, a total of 
$1,399 million, equivalent to £87.4 m. 
and US$ 34934 m. 


Compared with the trade of China 
during the current year, as far as re- 
corded by the Chinese Maritime Cus-- 
toms, the trade of Hongkong is almost 
100% larger in value than all China’s. 

Comparisons of the trade of Hong 
Kong for January toMay 1948 with the 
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Strange as it might sound, stocks 
also are subject to fashion. Naturally, 
convention here usually is based upon 
prospects or realities. At present oil 
shares are in great fashion and de- 
mand. They display a faster upward 
move than most other groups. Partly 
this is due to enhanced consumption 
of oil for locomotion and _ industries, 
and partly to the accumulation of 
large reserves. While many new and 
formerly obscure oil wells are fast 
coming to the fore, the huge Standard 
Oil combine still is commander in 
chief. There is a saying that, if 
Columbus had not discovered America, 
it would still be owned by the Red 
Indians instead of the Standard Oil 
Co. 

A stock which is becoming most 
popular and which is largely being 
traded in New York is Radio Cor- 
poration of America (R.C.A.).  Not- 
withstanding the fact that quotations 
have risen within 4 months from $9 
to $15 a share, it appears still worth 
buying. The firm is the foremost 
proponent of television, headed by a 
most efficient executive. 

The spirit for enterprise positively 
is not lacking in America, much to 
the benefit of that country. Without 
being able to vouch for the veracity 
of the story, Mr. Kann likes to repeat 
it here, at least as a symbol for com- 


mercial courage: Recently they dis- 
covered the ruins of the tower of 
Babel. A Yankee, upon hearing of 


the event, proceeded there by airplane 
and bought the site. He wants to in- 
augurate a language school there. 
Old China Hands, 

In America one can’t help stumbling 
over old China people. Mr. Kann 


said: “In California I saw Carl Neprud 
(formerly Shanghai Commissioner of 
Customs), living now in San Marino; 
also Eric Clerk, in search for a home. 
Moise Ezra, living with his family in 
Los Angeles, Carrel Lunt, Monty Webb, 
H. O. White, Dr. Arthur Young, who 
is recuperating in San Marino from 
very strenuous times in China. Y. C. 
Woo, manager of the Bank of Canton 
in San Francisco. J. Benavitch, for- 
merly exchange:-broker at Shanghai, 
Wm. Katz, a former long China resi- 
dent, both at Frisco. 

“In New York I had the pleasure 
in renewing acquaintances with Messrs. 
J. A. Mackay and J, T. S. Reed, as 
well as Bitting and Johnstone of the 
National City Bank; also Bill Hunt, 
J. E. Swan, John Ahlers, C. Riehm 
(on his way to Holland), R. Buchan, 
Hsi Teh-mow (now returned to China), 
A. O. Fischer, and other friends. 

“In Washington I saw Messrs, Clar- 
ence Gauss, former American Am- 
bassador to China, now one of the 
governors of the Export-Import Bank; 
Dr. O. Lockhart, late Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the Salt Gabelle, now adviser 
to the Export-Import Bank; Hugo 
Seitz, representative of the Standard 
Oil Co., James M. McHugh (B.A.T.),. 
Y. C. Koo, Executive director, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, Y. L. Chang, 
his substitute, Dr. Kan Li (then on 
a mission with Mr. Tsuyee Pei), etc. 
At Colorado Spring I was the guest 
of Mr. Dickson H. Leavens, formerly 
of Changsha, silver specialist. There 
were numerous other old acquaint- 
ances who can now be met in U.S.A. 
They all are doing well and all grate- 
fully remember the good old times in: 
China.—Gone...... but not forgotten.” 
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same periods of 1947 and 1946 show 
Increases this year of 42% and 100% 
over the two respective periods. 

The prewar trade of the Colony 
was, in the light of the 1948 trade 
returns, considerably smaller even 
when adjusting the prewar values 
to current wholesale commodity 
prices, viz. valuing a prewar Hong 
Kong dollar at $3 in 1948 (the rise 
in commodity prices on the wholesale 
markets has been on the average 
200% over the prewar averages). 

For the seven prewar years, 1931- 
1937, the average for five months 
‘amounted to: imports $220.8 m., ex- 
ports $167 m. a _ total of $ 387.8. 
These figures when adjusted to post- 
war values would amount to about— 
imports $662.4 m., exports $50 m, 
a total of $1,163.4 m. 

Comparing this figure with the 
January/May 1948 trade results the 
increase of Hongkong’s trade in 1948 
amounts to 20%. 


BALANCE OF FOREIGN PAYMENTS 
AND IMPORTS EXCESS 


The Colony’s foreign payments are 
not only well balanced but regularly 
result in large surpluses. Taking 
only trade figures it would appear 
that Hongkong is importing, on the 
average, 20% more than the Colony 
is exporting. However, while  be- 
tween 10 to 15% oof imports. are 
usually consumed locally (industrial 
raw materials and consumer _ goods), 
the depletion of stocks held here 
after the war necessitated stronger 
purchases abroad in the two years 
following the end of war and thus 
caused heavier imports than in or- 
dinary times. The progress of indus- 
trialisation in Hongkong further in- 
duced heavier buying of raw materials 
and capital equipment while durable 
consumer goods had to be largely re- 
placed after the years of war damage 
and lack of maintenance. 

Payment for imports for the 
‘Colony’s direct use is made: through 
exports of locally manufactured goods 
(which appear in the trade returns) and 
through invisible exports like services 
of the shipping and warehousing com- 
panies, insurance premia, banking, en- 
trepot trade profits, travellers’ ex- 
penses, etc., while another very im- 
portant source for the Colony’s very 
active international payment balance 
is the receipt here of foreign remit- 
tances and, since the end of war, a 
steadily expanding volume of Chinese 
flight capital which is seeking safety 
and investment in the Colony. 

The difference between the local 
consumption of imported goods, as 
estimated at 10 to 15% of total im- 
ports, and the actual import excess, 
which during 1948 amounted so far to 
‘26.6%, is attributable to 

(1) ordinary carry-over of stocks 
held here for re-export; at any given 
deadline the amount of goods stored 
here for eventual re-export is consider- 
able and will always make it appear 
as if Hongkong’s import excess is more 
than 15%. 

(2) unusual trade developments in 
China (increasing import embargoes) 
and spreading poverty among the Chi- 
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nese people have caused last year the 
diversion of much cargo originally in- 
tended for or ordered by China to the 
Colony where it went into storage 
prior to disposal. Such stocks of com- 
modities still clog local godowns and 
represent a serious problem for the 
merchants concerned. These diverted 
commodities will be liquidated, with 
or without losses, during this year and 
then the apparent heavy import ex- 
cess will be reduced at the same ex- 
tent as the diverted cargo in question 
will be re-exported. 

A slump in many commodity mar- 
kets abroad has also caused the stor- 
ing of much merchandise which was 
imported by overconfident merchants 
who have found themselves heavily 
overbought since last autumn. 


Recorded & Unrecorded Trade 


Another factor which has to be 
considered in this connection is the 
amount of cargo which is leaving the 
Colony without being recorded by the 
Import & Export Dept. Actually the 
re-exports of Hongkong are somewhat 
larger than officially stated although 
these undeclared exports are partially 
offset by undeclared imports. 

Unrecorded re-exports are the con- 
sequence of smugglers’ activities who 
infringe the Colony’s various export 
regulations. In order to get certain 
commodities which come under special 
permission of Hongkong Government 
(for reasons of foreign exchange pre- 
servation or control of scarce com- 
modities, etc.) out of the Colony the 
smugglers use so many contrivances 
that it is extremely difficult to block 
them entirely. 

Other important quantities of un- 
declared exports leave the Colony in 
the form of “unmanifested and pidgin 
cargo”; travelling traders and profes- 
sional smugglers carry, on the balance, 
much more cargo out of Hongkong, 
especially into China, than they bring 
into the Colony. 

Furthermore there are many care- 
less and ignorant merchants who do 
not abide by the export regulations of 
Hongkong and ship cargo away with- 
out making the legally required de- 
claration; their exporting of commer- 


cial goods is of course perfectly in 
order. 
There are ingrained habits among 


certain groups of Chinese traders who 
do not want to proceed in accordance 
with trade regulations; for them smug- 
gling is a legitimate form of doing 
business and they find all official re- 
gulations as obstructive and whenever 
they can shiv into or out of the Colony 
any kind of goods—controlled or free 
—without having to fill in papers they 
do it and feel very satisfied. 


TRADE RECESS OR BOOM 


The trade returns of Hongkong for 
the first five months of this year dis- 
prove the current talk of many mer- 
chants that a trade recession has set 
in. Never in the Colony’s history 
have trade figures been higher. It is 
arguable whether a larger volume of 
cargo entered or left the Colony in 
certain years before the war but dur- 
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there have 
and exports 


ing the postwar period 
been no larger imports 
than recorded in 1948. 


General prosperity, in contradistinc- 
tion to the prosperity of individual 
traders, must therefore have expanded 
this year compared with any period 
after the end of war. 

There has been no trade recession, 
as the figures prove, but a very mark- 
ed trade expansion. What is, of 
course, meant by this specious talk of 
a “recession” is that profit margins 
have “receded”, in many cases sunk to 
the prewar level. 

The hectic year of 1946 when con- 
sumer demand was at its peak and the 
question of price was of less urgency 
than the delivery date, and when the 
hunger for any kind of foreign goods 
was indiscriminate and pent-up pur- 
chasing power surged into the offices 
of all importers—the old established 
and the fly-by-night firms—profit mar- 
gins of 100% and over were the bless- 
ing of the day. But to-day importers 
seem to be very satisfied when a pro- 


fit of 7-15% on general merchandise 
and around 5% on capital goods can 
be cleared. 

Comparing to-day’s prices with 


those of 12 months ago most foreign 
commodities have declined and supply 
has become plentiful, but at the same 
time not only was demand adequately 
satisfied but buyers’ resistance is 
slowly developing not so much in 
Hongkong, where a high degree of 
prosperity encourages increasing pur- 
chases, but in China and other Far 
Eastern countries. 

Commercial life is returning to the 
prewar level and the exorbitant profits 
are a thing of the past. The local go- 
downs are packed full as can be seen 
by every visitor and also from the 
high import excess for January/May; 
but stocks are regularly disposed of 
and just as regularly replaced by 
merchants who appreciate that dn in- 
creased volume of business will have 
to be achieved in order to earn profits 
similar to those of the happy postwar 
years. 


TRADE WITH CHINA 


The trade of China with Hongkong 
as well as with the world has shrunk 
and there is as yet no hope for an im- 
provement. 

While in prewar years China’s share 
in the Colony’s trade was on the aver- 
age 34-36% of MHongkong’s imports 
and 40-44% of Hongkong’s exports, 
the respective figures for 1947 (first 5 
months) were only 35% and 30%, in 
which figures 66% of Hongkong’s trade 
with Macao have been included into 
China’s trade figures; otherwise the 
share of China’s trade in Hongkong’s 
imports and exports would have ap- 
peared much smalier. 

During the first 5 months of 1948 the 
decline of China’s trade, in spite of 
the great expansion of Hongkong’s 
foreign commerce, has been appalling: 
China accounted for only 18.2% of the 
Colony’s imports and 14.9% of the 
Colony’s exports; but even when in- 
cluding into China’s trading with 
Hongkong, for the sake of arriving at 
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a fuller appreciation of facts, no less 
than 75% of the trade between Hong- 
kong and Macao, the percentage of 
China in the imports of Hongkong was 
20.7 and in the exports of Hongkong 
225 


Hongkong’s trade with China for the 
first 5 months of 1948 


(in millions of Hongkong dollars) 


Percentage 
in 
Hongkong’s 
Trade 
Imports from China into 
Hongkong ay) 05 as <a sae 147.3 18.2 
75% of Macao imports 
into Hongkong ....... 0 
167.4 20.7 
Exports from Hongkong 
intowChinay . cat kanes 8.4 14.9 
75% of Hongkong ex- 
ports into Macao re: 2-H) 
131.0 2251 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1937 COM- 
PARED WITH THE FIRST 5 
MONTHS OF 1948 

IN PERCENTAGES 
The following are the leading coun- 
tries from whom Hongkong imported. 

(The year 1937 has been taken as a 

good prewar year although the so- 

called China Incident developed during 

Autumn of that year). 


Country 1937 Country 1948 
China 34.2 U.S.A. 211 
Japan 9.4 China 18.2 
N.E.L. 7: Onn UKs THO) 
U.K. 7.6 Siam apse 
U.S.A. 8.4 Malaya 5.6 
Indochina 6.6 Japan 4.0 
Germany 5.0 Macao 3.3 
Siam 3.7 Burma 3.0 
Australia 2.2 Belgium 2.9 
Belgium 1.6 Australia 2.4 
Malaya 1.5 Bri. Empire, 
India 1.0 other ma | 
Canada 1.8 
N.E.I. 1.8 
Switzerland 1.7 
Sweden 1.6 
India 1.5 
Indochina 1.2 
Korea 1.0 
All ‘others 11.2 All others 8.1 
Total Bri. Total 
Empire 16.2 Bri. Empire 26.0 


The following are the leading coun- 
tries to whom Hongkong exported. 


Country 1937 Country 1948 
China 42.8 China ° 14.9 
U.S.A. 8.8 Malaya 14.9 
Malaya 8.5 U.S.A. 11.4 
Indochina 5.1 Siam 10.4 
Japan 4.2 Macao 9.6 
Macao 3.7 Philippines 8.7 
Siam SOUL KS, Bib 
N.E.I. 3.3 N.ELI. 5.5 
Philippines 2.8 Korea 2.2 
India 1.1 Indochina 1.6 
Japan iil 
India 1.4 
All others 16.7 All others i1.4 
Total Bri. Total 
Empire 19.7 Brit. Empire 26.3 
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Position of Hongkong’s Trading 
Partners 


Trade with the USA: The _ pro- 
minent role of America in the trade 
of all nations is emphasised also in 
Hongkong’s trade returns where the 
US is the leading import country while 
in exports she ranks third. However, 
as the UK and European _ countries 
are increasing the production of manu- 
factured goods the share of America 
in her trading with the Far East is 
bound to decline. The expansion of 
markets in the Far East with the sole 
exception of Japan cannot be ex- 
pected to materialise for many years 
which should preclude the main- 
tenance of the high rate of US ex- 
ports to the Far East in view of the 
fact that Western Europe has staged 
a most forceful comeback in the trade 
of Asia. 

The current year has seen much 
progress in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and the Far East in 
which Hongkong has acted as a prin- 
cipal broker. The UK being now the 
third important source of Hongkong’s 
imports while she ranks seventh as a 
buyer of goods from Hongkong. Busi- 
ness with the British Empire as against 
prewar averages is about 50% larger 
and the trend is towards further ex- 
pansion. Singapore and the Malayan 
Federation have assumed in the post- 
war years such importance and pro- 
mise to increase their trade with Hong 
Kong furthermore that one can almost 
say that Hongkong could go on doing 
business without China but not with- 
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out Malaya; the total value of Hong 
Kong exports this year equalled the 
value of shipments to China both 
countries sharing first place; and in 
imports Malaya ranks fifth. 

The position of Siam has also be- 
come most prominent with that coun- 
try holding the fourth place both in 
imports and exports of Hongkong. 

The resurgence of Japan is well 
expressed in the high share of Jap- 
anese imports in Hongkong’s trade, 
Japan being the sixth leading import 
country and the eleventh export coun- 
try. 

With all the difficulties besetting, 
trade between Hongkong and Korea the 
development of business with that new 
state has been remarkable. Now that 
trade with Northern Korea has recent- 
ly started considerable progress in 
the near future can be expected. 
Korea has come very much on the 
trading map of Hongkong. 

In spite of the disturbed conditions 
in neighbouring Indochina mutual 
commerce has brought much better 
results this year than could have been 
anticipated. 

The same holds true with regard 
to the Netherlands East Indies where 
as yet political stability remains to 
be reintroduced. Despite all obstacles 
to freer trade, business with the Indies 
has been so large as to exceed the 
prewar average as for as Hongkong 
exports are concerned although as a 
source of imports the NEI have still 
a long way to go to return to the pro-. 
minent position which they held in 
the ‘thirties. 


MACAO’S TRADE WITH CHINA 


In the absence of the publication of 


official trade figures of Macao, the 
trade returns of Hongkong and the 
Chinese Maritime Customs  compila- 


tions are indirect sources of informa- 
tion with regard to business between 
Macao and: China. 

The Portuguese authorities, in spite 
of repeated requests made by traders, 
have not found it opportune to release 
Macao’s trade returns. The probable 
reason for this unusual practice is the 


fact that a very large amount of 
smuggling between the Portuguese 
Colony and China regularly takes 


place which is borne out by the com- 
parisons of the trade figures of Hong- 
kong, as relating to Hongkong-Macao 
trade, and the returns of the Chinese 
Customs. 

It seems embarrassing to admit 
openly that Macao is doing business 
with China on an_ unprecedentedly 
large scale while the official compila- 
tions of the Chinese Customs do not 
bear out this fact. 


_ The unreasonable and ever increas- 
ing number of trade and currency 
controls of postwar China have, of 
course, created the. rampant smug- 
gling trade with Macao although even 
in the palmy prewar years Macao was 
notorious for harbouring well-organised 
smuggling outfits. But at that time the 
motives of the smugglers, allied with 
pirates and brigands, were different 
from today; while previously it was 
deemed necessary to get foreign goods 


into China in order to obviate paying 
of import duties, the enormous extent 
of smuggling and other unrecorded 
(often officially or military-protected) 
imports, particularly as from end of 
1946, was caused by the many import. 
embargoes and severe restrictions on 
imports. 


Macao’ obtains its imports from 
Hongkong—the Portuguese Colony has: 
no harbour where ocean going ships 
can be accommodated—which are un- 
loaded in Hongkong from _ big ships 
and loaded into junks and small river 
boats for re-export to Macao. The 
gold trade of Macao is the exception; 
since Hongkong no longer permits the 
import of gold evén in transit, the Por- 
tuguese authorities and the bullion 
dealers found a solution to the trans-- 
port problem thus created by Hong- 
kong’s refusal by airlifting gold into 
Macao. The initial difficulties of air- 
transport in Macao where at first. 
hampering the full development of 
treasure trade; in spite of valiant 
efforts to build an aerodrome no funds 
were made available by the Macao 
Govt. and the former Pan American 
seaplane base had to be chosen for the 
use of flying boats which only take 
over gold as. discharged in nearby 
ports (Saigon, Bangkok, Manila) by 
scheduled or chartered airlines’ craft. 


Comparative Trade Figures 
Macao’s trade with Hongkong for 
the first 5 months of 1948 and 1947 


1948 


amounted to the following totals: — 
Jan./May Jan./May 


1948 1947 - 

(in millions of H.K.$) 
HK. imports... .< 26.8 29.0 
HKS exports -)..... 56.8 19.8 


While Hongkong’s trade with China 
in 1948 has much declined when com- 
Pared with the same period of 1947 
(exact percentages will be seen else- 
where in this issue reviewing Hong- 
kong’s trade for the first 5 months of 
this year) the trade with Macao shows 
that imports from Macao into Hong- 
kong have declined this year by 914% 
but exports to Macao have increased 
by 187% over the period Jan./May 
1947. 

As every trader knows here, in 
Macao and in South China the rigid 
enforcement of trade controls by the 
Hongkong Government, established for 
the sole purpose of aiding the Govern- 
ment of China in their policy of im- 
port-export controls, since the begin- 
ning of this year, caused a larger 
volume of Hongkong-China trade to be 
diverted to Macao. 

According to the Chinese Customs 
returns for the first quarter of 1948 
the China-Macao trade, in terms of 
Hongkong dollars (as computed at the 
Chinese Customs conversion rates for 
foreign trade) China exported mer- 
chandise to Macao for a monthly 
average value of HK$ 146,000, and im- 
ported from Macao commodities valued 
at HK$ 119,000 per average month. 

According to the Hongkong trade 
returns for the first five months of 
1948 the amount of Hongkong exports 
to Macao, of which at least 75% were 
re-exported to China, valued HK$ 11.3 
million per average month; the value 
of Macao’s re-exports to China, after 
deducting 25% of the Portuguese 
Colony’s import from Hongkong for 
their own use but not including the 
profits of trade and expenses incurred 
in the course of shipment from Hong- 
kong via Macao to South China, 
should have been HK$ 8% million per 
average month. 

Compared with the Chinese Cus- 
tom’s import figure of HK$ 119,000 
per average month in 1948, it appears 
that the Chinese statistics only show 
1.4 % of actual imports received from 
Macao. 

The amount of Hongkong imports 
from Macao was HK$ 5.3 million per 
average month of this year. As one 
may estimate that 25% of Macao’s ex- 
ports to Hongkong have originated 
within the Portuguese Colony, the im- 
ports of Macao received from China 
may have totalled HK$ 4 million per 
average month in 1948. 

However, the Chinese Customs only 
show an export value of commodities 
shipped to Macao of HK$ 146,000 per 
average month. 

It appears, therefore, that the Chi- 
nese Customs could only record 3.6% 
of the actual Chinese exports to 
Macao (which eventually are re- 
exported largely to Hongkong.) 

In order to corroborate the trade 
figures as regularly published by the 
Hongkong Govt. and the Chinese Cus- 
toms, the Macao Govt. should come 
out with their own compilations. But 
it seems that such compilations, if in 
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fact they are at all made, are treated 
in Macao as top secret. 


So-called Cooperation between 
Macay and China 


On March 13, of this year, a Trade 
Control Agreement between the Chi- 
nese and the Macao Govt. went into 
force the terms of which were pub- 
lished in our issue of March 24, p. 291. 
The agreement was similar to the one 
previously signed by the Hongkong 
Govt. and the Chinese authorities. 

But the Macao-China trade control 
agreement went, at least on paper, 
somewhat farther by 

(1) increasing the number of Chi- 
nese export commodities which could 
only be imported into Macao for re- 
export if the merchants could satisfy 
the Macao authorities that they had 
surrendered their export bills to the 
Chinese Govt., and, 

(2) prohibiting all imports from 
Macao into China except if the pros- 
pective exporter in Macao could pro- 
duce, to the Portuguese authorities, 
the Chinese import licence as issued 
by China’s Export-Import Board. 

To make things more complete an- 
other agreement was signed by the 
Macao Govt. and the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs, on May 20, which more 
or less reiterated the stipulations of 
the earlier agreement and further ex- 
panded the Macao Govt’s  respon- 
sibility to assist the Chinese Customs 
in achieving their duty of smuggling 
prevention. 

The Customs Deputy Commissioner 
of Lappa and District (in Macao) went 
on record, on June 15, by stating that 
the China-Macao agreement was func- 
tioning satisfactorily. There was, ac- 
cording to Mr Lu Shao-hsi, the Deputy 
Commissioner, no chance any Jonger 
for smugglers to unload exports to 
Canton elsewhere en route. 


Financial “Cooperation” 


A financial agreement was also sign- 
ed between Macao and China, the Cen- 
tral Bank of China having negotiated 
it, which provided that arriving pas- 
sengers in the Portuguese Colony were 
allowed to possess a maximum amount 
of CN$ 5 million. This _ princely 
amount equalled last week about HK$ 
9 or Macao patacas 8. 

That the Chinese authorities are 
anxious to control the outflow of cani- 
tal from their civil war ridden and 
otherwise quite chaotic country is 
understandable, but that the Macao 
Govt. should, for convenience’s sale, 
enter into a “financial agreement” as 
ludicrous as the one limiting travel- 
lers’ possessions to a sum in Chinese 
money which is daily slumping in 
terms of foreign exchange, cannot but 
arouse suspicions. 

Were the contracting partners, on 
both sides of the table, fully conscious 
of the effect such an agreement would 
have on the minds of the trading peo- 
ple and that one was driven to the 
conclusion that either oppression was 
to be the rule of the day or that the 
signatories just made a gesture for 
whatever reason or reasons? 
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No honey words can deceive about 
facts which are best expressed in 
figures. The figures contradict most 
eloquently the official protestations of 
mutual assistance and whatnot. 


It is, of course, good that trade flows 
oetween China and the world. via 
Macao or via any other port; it may 
also prove to be of much benefit to the 
Chinese to be able to buy gold so as te 
preserve some of their savings in a 
period of utter annihilation of the 
national currency of China, although 
they are forced to pay much higher 
prices than on world markets. 


HONGKONG LOAN OF RICE 
TO PHILIPPINES 


During 1948 Hongkong has frequent- 
ly been asked to take its rice from the 
producing territories in advance of re- 
quirements in order to maintain the 
flow of rice when other territories have 
experienced difficulty in shipping their 
rice on schedule. In consequence Hong 
Kong received over two-thirds of its 
year’s allocation in the first five 
months of the year and the problem 
arose of deciding whether to consume 
it at once at the risk of going short 
during the latter part of the year or 
to store it and run the risk of deterio- 
ration. The difficulty of obtaining 
adequate storage was also severe. At 
the beginning of June Ilong Kong had 
six months’ stock. 


At the International Food Council 
meeting in Singapore at the beginning 
of June the Philippines Representative 
stated that his country was facing a 
rice shortage in the months before 
their autumn harvest and _ requested 
any territory which could do so to 
make them a loan of rice. The Nether- 
lands East Indies agreed to a loan of 
15,000 tons, and Hong Kong, with six 
months’ supply in stock and more rice 
still to come before the end of this 
year, suggested that the Philippines 
take 10,000 tons from the stock in 
Hong Kong for replacement at the end 
of the year. It was obviously better 
to make an arrangement of this kind 
than to keep thousands of tons in stock 
in Hong Kong under the danger of de- 
terioration while people in the Philip- 
pines were going short. The loan has 
the advantage of relieving the congest- 
ed godowns in Hong Kong, and will 
make certain that the rice finally issu- 
ed here will be in good condition and 
not old and weevilly. 


The loan does not affect the size of 
vation in Hong Kong as the rice will be 
replaced by the time the rice loaned 


would have been issued and Hong 
Kong will not be running short 
in the meantime. The Philippines 


Government is taking all grades and 
qualities in the same proportions as 
they are shipped from Siam and Ran- 
goon. None of the first grade Siamese 
5% and 10% rice is being included in 
the loan; it is reserved for workers in 
Hong Kong. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


GULD & US$ TURNOVER IN THE U 


NOFFICIAL EXCHANGE MARKET 


OF HONGKONG 


GULD:—During the month of June (four trading weeks from May 31 to 
June 26) total sales in the gold markets, inside and. outside the Exchange 
Society, amounted to:—spot sales inside the Exchange 48,650 taels, spot outside 


the Exchange 109,000, making a total for 
sales, for delivery, aggregated 1,517,520 
1,883,370 taels. 


spot sales of 157,650 taels. Forward 
taels, and for margin clearing only 


Turnover for the second quarter of 1948 (in taels of 37.7994 grammes): 


Trading Spot 

Month inside Exchan 
DULL emirates cscs iscssee peta cet 67,995 
Ni eae aio oun ei 83,150 
DUNC. Bieter acannon 48,650 
Total for April/June ..... 


199,795 


Spot Forward Forward 

ge outside Delivery Margin 
128,520 474,160 2,037,960 
135,090 1,173,440 1,987,370 
109,000 1,517,520 1,883,370 
372,610 3,165,120 5,908,700 


US$:—During the month of June (four 


trading weeks from May 31 to June 


26) total sales in the unofficial US$ market (inside the Exchange Society 
and among native banks) amounted to: —TT New York US$4,831,000 drafts 


US$2,077,000, notes US$927,000 making a 


total of US$7,835,000. 


Turnover for the second quarter of 1948 (in US$); 


Trading Month TT Drafts Notes Total 

ADT ae cites fans ras as 4,123,000 1,165,000 685,000 5,973,000 
INVA Vom ets Se eA caster otha ces 4,733,000 2,238,000 935,000 7,906,000 
DUDE Peg fee een a saison 4,831,000 2,077,000 927,000 7,835,000 
Total for April/June ..... 13,687,000 5,480,000 2,547,000 21,714,000 


HIGHEST & LOWEST UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR US$ AND 
GOLD PRICES FOR THE FIRST HALF YEAR OF 1948: 


(Gold per tael; per US$ 100; in HK$) 


January/June 1948 


Highest Month 
Golde ete be 372 Feb. 
(Crossrate US$ 5434 Feb 
USENotes: YY. S. SLUR 588 Mar 
US# Drafts!O" 5220 aS, 593 Mar 
DL Newie VOrKs Gc’: chit 608 Mar. 
(Crossrate US$ ...... 2.62 Mar. 


TIGHT MONEY IN HONGKONG 


The majority of import houses and 
dealers in imported commodities are 
experiencing a period of tight money 
which may continue with more or less 
severity throughout the summer. Re- 
exports prove these weeks much more 
difficult than anticipated at the begin- 
ning of the year. Some buyers’ resis- 
tance is developing in Far Eastern 
markets which is bound to bring the 
general price level down. As long as 
importers and dealers are not taking 
cognisance of this trend and prefer to 
store their cargo instead of selling it 
at a small profit or, in order to liqui- 
date overdrafts, even at cost, a lot of 
local godown space cannot be cleared 
and a partial tight money position will 
complicate business transactions. 

The prewar habits of trading have 
not yet returned though they are bound 
to be again the rule of the day; while 
a large and quick turnover at small 
profits was previously regarded as 
business tradition and the sure road to 
success, the postwar mentality of small 
turnover at exaggerated profit margins 
has as yet not been overcome. Many 
merchants declare that anything under 
10% is not worth their while and pro- 


Year 1947 
Lowest Month Highest Lowest 
2951 Jan. 405 254 
4514 Mar. 5714 42) 
485 Jan. 581 440 
490 Jan. 575 454 
500 Jan. 593 482 
3.20 Jan. 2,70 3.32) 


fess that they would not like to remain 
in business under less favourable con- 
ditions than experienced by them in 
1947; they refuse to adjust themselves 
to changed and more normal trading 
conditions. 

The local money tightness of so 
many importers and dealers has to 
some extent affected the liquidity of 
other traders and is reflected in the 
share market and other financial in- 
vestment markets. Loans at cheap in- 
terest are however available and most 
commercial banks are willing to ex- 
tend outstanding credits and allow fur- 
ther overdrafts (at around 6% p.a.). 

There is more money available than 
traders can make use of. Current, fix- 
ed and savings accounts continue to 
show increases although total figures 
are as yet not available. Banking sta- 
tistics in Hongkong have been neglect- 
ed but as a consequence of the recent- 
ly introduced Banking Ordinance, 1948, 
which, inter alia, provided for the sub- 
mission to Government of ail relative 
statistics by the registered banks the 
financial authorities of the Colony will 
soon be in a position to give out to the 
public, like in any other modern city, 
the exact figures of total deposits and 
advances and loans. 


US$ TRANSACTIONS 


Increasing firmness of the unofficial 
sterling rate in toreign markets and 
the rather general anticipation of the 
successfull operation of the American 
Aid in the recovery of Western Europe, 
influenced indirectly the local market 
where no more speculative buying of 
TT New York was noticed. <As_ also 
gold importers have, for the time be- 
ing and until a better offtake of gold 
in China at higher prices eventuates, 
remained on the side lines there was 
last week only merchant demand _in- 
terested in the more than adequate of- 
ferings of TT and drafts. 

Last week’s sales in the native ex- 
change market aggregated: US$2,079,- 
000 viz. TT New York 1,345,000, Drafts 
468,000 and Notes US$266,000. 

Highest and lowest prices last week 
were as follows: Notes HK$545—540, 
Drafts 545 — 539, TT 549 — 544 (US$ 
18.21—18.38 per HK$100), equalling 
highest and lowest crossrates of US$ 
2.91—2.94. 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS FOR 
US$ 


During the first half year of 1948 
merchant demand for US$ has_ been 
considerably larger than in previous 
periods not so much because of the ex- 
pansion of Hongkong’s imports from 
the US but on account of an increasing 
number of industrial countries having 
been placed on the hard or semi-hard 
currency list as far as the sterling area 
is concerned. 

Hongkong Exchange Control was 
compelled to refuse, as from the begin- 
ning of this year, more and more ap- 
plications for sterling transfers es- 
pecially to Belgium, Italy, Sweden, 
Switzerland but also occasionally to 
some other Western European coun- 
tries. Imports from these European 
countries were therefore possible only, 
beyond the amount permitted by Ex- 
change Control here for transfer, if 
importers and their customers were 
willing to pay in unofficial sterling or 
hard currencies. 

The US$ being now, next to sterling, 
the principal trading currency, most 
imports which had to be financed 
via the unofficial exchange 

were stipulated in TT 
York. According to the 
fluctuating unofficial sterling /dollar 
cross rate, which was on the average 
30 to 40% lower than the official 
London/New York rate, local impor- 
ters contracted from Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy and to a smaller extent 
from Holland, Sweden and France con- 
siderable quantities of commercial car- 
go which were paid for in dollars in 
New York. 

Apart from the necessity, arising 
from the vagaries of the U.K. and the 
sterling area’s balance of trade with 
Western Europe and other trading na- 
tions in the world, to reduce local im- 
ports from hard and semi-hard  cur- 
rency countries—as far as financed 
from official sterling resources—a num- 
ber of manufacturers in Europe have 
been required by their respective gov- 
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ernments to sell their products only 
against US$ (or unofficial, that is con- 
vertible sterling). 

For instance, French manufacturers 
of steel products, in spite of France 
being a very soft currency area from 
the British point of view, have de- 
manded that Hongkong importers 
agree to payment in dollars in New 
York and upon inquiry (or attempts 
at persuasion by local merchants to 
accept sterling which Hongkong Ex- 
change Control could have made avail- 
able in ample amounts) the French 
shippers statec that they were acting 
on instruction from their government. 

Such materials which classify almost 
everywhere as scarce, e.g. building 
construction materials, machinery and 
factory equipment etc., are no longer 
freely available from non-sterling area 
sources except against payment in US$. 
This procedure is of course logical 
from the point of view of Western 
European countries who, with the sole 
exception of Switzerland, are chronic- 
ally short of US$ and therefore are an- 
xious to collect more credits in New 
York in order to finance their own re- 
quirements which, by & large, the US 
are able to fill. 

However, since for the essential im- 
port needs of the Colony an adequate 
amount of official sterling or any for- 
eign currency in the world has always 
been made available by Exchange Con- 
trol, and the balance of payments of 
Britain and the whole sterling area 
shows distinct signs of improvement, 
the cost of living here will not he 
affected by the increasing number of 
imports arranged against US$ pay- 
ment; these imports are practically al! 
intended for re-export and the foreign 
markets, mostly in the Far East, have 
to defray the extra costs which are 
necessary when buying goods abroad 
against unoffieial sterling. 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


Sales in the local market aggregated: 
Spot 12,380 taels inside the exchange, 
21,200 outside; forward business 505,- 
650 taels for delivery, 546,830 for mar- 
gin clearing. 

Highest and lowest prices per tael 
$3264%4—320% equalling crossrates per 
ounce of US$49—49%4. 

Illicit imports coming from Macao 
were last week between 30,000 to 40,000 
taels while exports were negligible. 

Gold prices in Canton and Shanghai 
tended to be lower in terms of foreign 
exchange. Shanghai equivalent rates 
per tael moved between HK$310—330 
but the gold crossrate per ounce rang- 
ed between US$52—57; however. least 
week US$ in Shanghai could be pur- 
chased cheaper than in Hongkong the 
difference being about 414%. 

In terms of CN$ millions one 
ounce cpened last week in Shanghai 
at 135 and closed at 213, an apprecia- 
tion of over 60% within 7 trading duys. 

Import licences have not yet been 
issued in Macao but some of the 5 or 6 
“sure” recipients of 50,000 ounces each 
are already making preparations to re- 
sell their permits against the custom- 
ary premium. 

In spite of the sluggishness of the 
local market flying boats are still un- 
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loading regularly in Macao. There 
have been larger shipments direct to 
Canton but profits must have been ex- 
ceedingly small. All exports of gold 
from Macao to China leave the Portu- 
guese Colony without export licence. 

Outport gold prices: Amoy CN$195 
—210 million per ounce, HK$—600,000, 
US$—4 m. to 4% m.; Hankow gold per 
oz. 170 to 190 million; Nanking 200 
million; Singapore gold per tael Malay- 
an $185 (53.68 per HK$100); Bangkok 
gold per 15 grammes 530 baht (TT 
Hongkong 3.72). 


GOLD IMPORT POSITION 


During the last ten days or more the 
import supply position of gold has be- 
come very tight and offers made in 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Zurich, etc. even 
at US$45 per oz. did not result in busi- 
ness. However, London continues to 
supply and Macao buyers were able to 
close business at US$43.75  f.0.b. 
European port. The c.i.f. Macao price 
should therefore be in the vicinity of 
48; the largest charge which makes 
gold here unnecessarily expensive is 
not freight and ‘nsurance and even 
transportation ‘fees’ (Macao-Hong- 
kong), but the so-called premium for 
gold import licences which is exacted 
by the native banks dealing in this 
line and which amounts these days to 
about US$2 per oz. 

There is a veritable trading in Macao 
gold import licences which at one time 
this year sold as high as HK$28 and as 
low as HK$5 per oz. but during recent 
weeks fluctuations have been small 
ranging between $8 to 12, ie. approx. 
US$2 per oz. 

Provided that this excessive ‘fee’ 
could be reduced or altogether abolish- 
ed the local market price should be 
only US$47 but in case of a reduction 
of tree gold prices in the US and 
Europe—at present being on the high- 
est level so far recorded — the local 
price could be easily brought down to 
45. The local native market price per 
oz. is derived from the quotation in 
US$ multiplied by the current unoffi- 
cial TT New York rate. 

The scarcity of supply would have 
caused under difiereat conditions in 
China, i.e. a larger offtake in Shanghai, 
Canton, etc., a very firm rate in the 
local market but the stocks held here 
and in Macao for disposal are around 
14% million taels and imports into Ma- 
cao are far in excess of shipments to 
China. ; 

During the last three weeks  consi- 
derable offerings by London bullion 
firms have been made, contracts have 
been signed and several shipments 
have already been unloaded in Macao 
which fact is interpreted by the Chin- 
ese buyers as indicating an easy sup- 
ply position. But for London, no other 
serious offerings have however been 
made. 

It is generally anticipated that a dull 
and featureless market will continue 
during the next two months in spite 
of the progressive deterioration in 
China which has been the principal 
factor accounting for the big volume 
of gold business. 


——— 


SILVER BUSINESS 


Better arrivals of silver in ingots 
mainly from Taiwan, Canton, Swatow 
and Kongmoon were well met by local 
dealers’ demand although prices are 
still far too high to interest exporters. 
The market transacted 86,000 taels at 
prices ranging from $4.06 to 4.08; 
$5,000 worth of silver dollar coins and 
$126,000 worth of subsidiary coins. 

The declining TT New York rate on 
the unofficial market, while the silver 
price in America remains unchanged 
and local silver exporters are required 
to sell 25% of their export bills at the 
official rate to Exchange Control, 
makes it practically impossible at pre- 
vailing dealers’ prices to continue ship- 
ping silver abroad. 

The dangerous speed of inflation in 
China has caused during recent months 
increasing reluctance on the part of 
silver holders and shippers in China to 
dispose of their metal except at prices 
higher than on world markets. The 
circulation of especially silver dollars 
in most Chinese cities has remarkably 
increased during this year and much 
native business is being transacted on 
the basis of silver dollars. In various 
provinces of China the outlawed deal- 
ings in silver dollars are condoned and 
many commodities are priced not in 
CN$ but in silver dollars and exchange 
shops handle them freely. In Shanghai 
and Canton and Nanking the situation 
with regard to sales of silver dollars 
was obscure as to the _ intention 
of the authorities to enforce the exist- 
ing law which prohibits any transac- 
tions in silver coins. Since however 
the volume of silver dollar transactions 
has recently greatly increased, the eco- 
nomic police in Shanghai and Nanking, 
besides conducting a few profitable 
raids, has now reminded the public 
that the only legal tender remains the 
CN$ and that dealers in silver are 
liable to have their money confiscated. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Last week found pound notes in 
strong demand as the local rate had 
been constantly lower than New York 


where up to US$2.95 for a £1. note 
were paid. The market is regularly 
supplied, with small amounts, from 


travellers. There are a few local in- 
terests who are always buying when 
the rate is relatively low as it is their 
conviction that sooner or later the 
Bank of England will readmit all its 
notes which now are, but for small 
amounts per each traveller going to the 
U.K., of no commercial: use. 

Piastres were transacted in large 
amounts at a steady rate; a total of 
4,480,000 piastres on the spot market 
outside the exchange and _ 3,760,000 
piastres inside the exchange, as well as 
4,380.000 piastres on the forward mar- 
ket were sold. 

The merchant community is disap- 
pointed about the slow progress of the 
political unification of Indochina and 
the seemingly interminable discussions 
carried on between the various Viet- 
nam groups and the French authorities. 
The guerilla activities of the Vietminh 
are delaying the pacification of the 
country but economic stability has 
been re-established in most of Indo- 
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ehina. The expansion of trade between 
Endochina and her neighbours will in 
time bring about the appreciation of 
time piastre which has not been moving 
from its unofficial exchange level of 
around HK$11 to 11% per 100 piastres 
siuce the beginning of this year. 

There was little activity in the Nica 
and Java guilder market and a small 
wolume of baht notes was transacted 
at rates which will be found in the 
tafe below. 

Australian pound notes remain at 
the unchanged price of HK$12.53, the 
Indian rupee around 1.17, Burmese and 
€eylonese rupee at 1.08, the Malayan 
dollar at HK$1.81 (Sandakan issues 6 
€ents cheaper). A few, sales of Cana- 
dian dollars were put through at 
around HK$4.95, ie. 45 cents lower 
than the US note. Philippine Pesos 
sold around $2.63 i.e. 7 cents cheaper 
than the price for half a US$. 


CHINESE MONEY MARKET 


All prices for commodities and ser- 
vices, for gold, and foreign exchange, 
without a let-up during the week sky- 
rocketed during the period under re- 
wiew. The black market value of US 
motes increased from June 22-26 by 
6615 %. 

Confusion was general and the help- 
¥essness of the authorities has been ad- 
mitted by the Government. Further 
all-round deterioration is certain. 

The local market was selling (in bil- 
fions of CN$) last week: TT Shanghai 


3.055; TI Canton 1,104; spot notes 
372.3; forward notes 108.4. 

Highest & lowest prices (per ten 
million, in HK$):—spot notes 30!4— 


¥8%™%; forward notes 2554—15%%. The 
fowest prices for TT Shanghai and 
Canton were respectively HK$13 and 
18%. 

Canton opened at CN$358,000 per 
AK$1 and closed at 583,000. Shanghai 


@pened at CN$2.4 million and 465,000 


Ber US$1 and HK$i respectively and’ 


elosed at 4 million and 730,000. 

Yaiwan dollar appreciated from 
CNW552 at the opening to 652 at the 
clase 

The principal reasons for the nose- 
dive af the Chinese currency’ were: 
the debacle of the Kuomintang army 
in the battle for Kaifeng which proved 
that morale is very low in Nanking; 
the delay in US relief and gifts; the 
enormous sums of money already 
printed and ready for issue in de- 
mominations of CN$1 million and over 
amd the daily increase in the issue of 
so-called Customs Gold Units which 
are estimated to have doubled the CN$ 
issue as at May 31; denial of all pre- 
wisus inspired reports ahout a currency 


stabilisation by means of a new loan 
from the US to be given in form of 
silver. 

The fantastic degree of depreciation 


of China’s legal tender will be seen 
from the following table. 
Average rate 1937 CN$ 


Highest rate 1946 ” 
Highest rate 1947 » 
Lowest rate 1947 ” 


Rate on June, 26, 1948 Bs 
Hongkong-Shanghai Arbitrage 


There was last week relatively more 
demand for HK$ than for US$ in the 
Shanghai financial markets. American 
dollar notes remain, however, the prin- 
cipal foreign currency in China with- 
out which commercial life is -unthink- 
able in postwar China. 

As a consequence of increased de- 
mand for Hongkong notes and drafts 
the rate advanced faster than the price 
for US$. The HK/US$ cross rate was 
last week moving between US$19.1/16 
to 18.7/32 per HK$1, or HK$5.20 to 
5.30 per US$1. 

Meanwhile the Hongkong unofficial 
market quoted between US$18.3/32 and 
18.1/8 (Recently the HK$ crossrate in 
Shanghai was usually lower than the 
Hongkong unofficial quotation). 

Last week HK$ quoted about 415% 
more in Shanghai in terms of US$ than 
in the Colony. These differences in the 
Hongkong/Shanghai rates are used by 
arbitrageurs who either remit HK$ 
from here to Shanghai to exchange 
them for US$ (if HK$ is quoted in 
Shanghai higher in terms of USS) or 
remit US$ from Shanghai to Hongkong 
to convert them here into HK$ (if HK$ 
is quoted lower in terms of US$ in the 
Colony). 


EXCHANGE SURRENDER CERTI- 
FICATES 


The new system, introduced as from 
May 31, which purported to link Chin- 
ese exports with foreign imports by 
means of a paper called ‘Exchange 
Surrender Certificate’ has so far not 
worked well. Only three weeks have 
passed but the exporters in China find 
it today not easier to sell their goods 
abroad than before May 31. 

The market premium for the Certi- 
ficates has consistently limped far be- 
hind the black market price of US$ 
and last week the difference between 
the two rates was so large that exports 
have come to a standstill. 

The combined rate, at the end of last 
week, for surrendered export bills was 
the Certificate premium of CN$1.3 mil- 
lion plus the “open market” (fixed) 


rate of CN$468,000 (banks’ buying rate) 
against a black market rate per US$ 
of about CN$4 to 444 million. At best, 
exporters obtained about 50% of the 
real value of their exported goods 
when selling their bills to the govt. 


THOOO;O0OM sentence HK$ 956,000 
IKOGOOU0F Eaaee ere + 4,887 
DUC UOMO) eric catering oy af 970 
1,000;000} Reece or 29 
1,000; 000s Resets ate ares a 1.30 


appointed banks in Shanghai. In the 
preceding weeks the premium in rela- 
tion to the black rate was not so low 
and furthermore the “open market 
rate” of CN$474,000 (cover rate) repre- 
sented still some value; but the pro- 
gress of inflation during the current 
month has practically wiped out the 
“open market rate.” 

At the start of the new exchange 
system the premium moved around 
CN$350,000 per USS$1 but by the end 
of last week a premium of almost 114 
million was reached; during four trad- 
ing weeks of June the premium shot 
up by over 300%. 

All hope entertained by the Nanking 
Treasury about an increase in inward 
remittances from overseas Chinese has 
been dashed by the occurrences of the 
last two weeks. While in the previous 
week the Certificate premium was 
about 45% of the black market rate, in 
the last week it was reduced to only 
35%. And the so humorously called 
“open rate’ of Central Bank of China 
amounted last week to only 1014% of 
the black market price. 

The appointed banks in Shanghai 
purchased during the first three weeks 
of June (May 31—-June 19) a total of 
US$9.7 million (or equivalents in other 
foreign exchange) from exporters who 
obtained from these banks the respec- 
tive Exchange Surrender Certificates 
for sale to importers within 7 days af- 
ter issue. 

For the week ending June 19, the 
appointed banks’ purchases of export 
bills comprised (in thousands of US$):- 
tung oil 820; eggs and egg produce 680; 
bristles 580; cotton yarn 350; furs 350; 
textile goods 290; tea 210; and other 
commodities 520. 

The premium ruling in Shanghai is 
not the same elsewhere in the finan- 
cially chaotic country. The Canton 
market transacts Certificates at a very 
much lower premium which is deter- 
mined by the discount which the 
Shanghai dollar suffers when sold in 
Canton, While at times even Shanghai 
dollars commanded a slight premium 
over Canton dollars and there were 
short periods when these two cities 
quoted the legal tender at par, it has 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 
CN$ (per ten million) 


Gold per Tael Spot Forward  S’hai Canton US$ (per 100) ound 
Jume High Low High Low High Low T.T. T.T. Notes Dratt T.T. I.C$ Guilder Baht Note 
YX 29634 323% 30%, 2834 25349 23 23% 26% 540 540 544 11% 46% 2534 14.1 
22 325 322% 2854 27% 24 22%, 20 22% 541 542 545 11% 46% 26 14.3 
23 326 324% 30 28%, 2434 238% 21% 243%, 543 542 546 11% 4634 26 14.5 
24 32434 323%, 29 26% 24 21 18 22 543 542 546 11% 461% 26 14.6 
25 323% 3203, 26 213%, 185%, 18 14% 18% 543 543 546 1114 461% 26 14.3 
26 3224, 32015 2116 181% 17%  #15% 13 18% 544 543 546 11% 46% 26 14.3 
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been the rule — on account of flight 
capital moving from all over China to 
the comparatively pacified South and 
through Canton to Hongkong — to dis- 
count Shanghai remittances to Canton 
from 10 to 30%. Last week the dis- 
count moved between 20 to 25%. 

In accordance with this discount the 
Canton market was only offering CN$ 
890,000 to 930,000 per US$1 for an Ex- 
change Surrender Certificate while at 
the same time Shanghai was doing 
business around CN$1.3 million. 

Exporters in Canton are dissatisfied 
with the low return, in CN$, which 
they obtain from the appointed banks 
for their export cargo and claim that 
the so-called export-import link system 
has broken down. They also have 
made the usual number of petitions 
and many declared that they will cease 
doing business — probably meaning 
business with the appointed banks. 

Export smuggling will again receive 
new impetus provided that the Certi- 
ficate premium is not drastically ad- 
vanced and brought nearer to the black 
market rate. The Canton authorities 
in charge of trade control have always 


shown much understanding for the 
probiems facing the mercantile com- 
munity and have connived at such 
practices as underdeclaring of value 


and weight of many export commodi- 
ties in order to prevent further expan- 
sion of smuggling. 


PROHIBITION OF DOMESTIC 
MONEY MOVEMENTS IN CHINA 


Within Nanking-controlled China the 
movement of funds and transporting of 
bank notes are strictly controlled and 
limited—on paper. In spite of legisla- 
tion and an unending flow of threaten- 
ing words from the mouths of  sup- 
posedly fearful police officers the com- 
mon people ignore the financial regula- 
tions which, inter alia, limit the “im- 
port” of CN$ notes into every Chinese 
city to CN$200 million with the excep- 
tion of Canton where the limit is only 
CN$50 million. 

The Chinese papers are full with 
stories about seizures and confiscations 
of money which has been carried, by 
farmers and coolies and the stooges of 
some of the wealthy landlords, from a 
village to a town. An army of inform- 
ers is making a living on such people 
who carry China’s_ printing press 
money from civil war ridden North 
China to disturbed Shanghai and to 
cities south of the Yangtse. The weal- 
thy and infiuential ‘remitters” are 
never molested nor are they so simple 
as to be caught when “breaking China’s 
emergency laws.” 

Every train arriving in Canton from 
Hankow—which now serves as a dis- 
tribution centre for the harassed peo- 
ple moving southward—carries “law- 
breaking” refugees or “internally  dis- 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES 


MAXIMUM SELLING 
STERLING. 1/2 15/16 delivery within 
2 months with 
a cut of 1/32 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 


forward. 

—Do— 
‘(East & South 

Africa) 

—Do— 
(West Africa & 

West Indies 
“RUPHES (India) 82 % 
—Do— (Rangoon) 82 % 
—Do— (Aden) 82 % 
STRAITS $ 52 % 
US$ 24 15/16 delivery within 


2 months with 
a cut of 1/16 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 


CANADIAN $ 


forward, 
U.S. NOTES 
AUSTRALIA, 1/6 % 
NEW ZEALAND, 1/6 7/16 


MINIMUM BUYING 


BW AY DOD) eed LAI ES 

1/3 21/16) 4O/D:; 

1/3 3/32 30d/s. 

1/3 1/8 60-90d/s. 

1/3 5/32 120d/s. 

1/3 1/8 O/D if under L/Credit. 
1/3 3/16 O/D with L/Credit. 


1/32nd up every 30d/s. J 
5/16 O/D if under L/Cresit. 
3/8 O/D with L/Credit. 
1/32nd up every 30d/s. 

88 %&% bed by 


84 O/D 

84 % 7 & 30d/s 
84 4% 60d/s. 

84 —-& 80d/s, 


All buying rates 
3/16th higher than India. 


84 % O/D if under L/Credit. 
84% O/D without L/Credit. 
84 34 30 & 60 d/s. 
53 % T.T. & O/D. 
5 % 30 & 60 days 
25 u% d hed 3 
26 5/16 O/D—30d/s. 
25 3/8  60—90d/s. 
Coe) 54 (Banks to pay Insur- 


ance and Postage). 
1/6 % Site 
1/6 15/16 O/D. 
1/ Gels / 100 neds 
1/6 7/8 O/D. 
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placed people.” Gold and CN$_  cur- 
rency has often been confiscated when 
the passengers arrived in Canton so 
that these days many traveliers alight 
at one or more stations before Canton. 

The latest big haul in Canton 
amounted to CN$6 billion taken from 
refugees coming from Hankow. 

Such confiscations of relatively small 
amounts were sometimes justified on 
the grounds that such money is intend- 
ed to be smuggled into Hongkong 
where gold is to be bought—as if the 
Hankow and Canton markets were not 
able to supply any quantity, selling 
gold these days at lower prices than 
Hongkong. 

The common people regard these 
confiscations of small amounts from 
small people as acts of injustice and 
lose confidence in the professed good 
intentions of their paternal govern- 
ment. 


CHINESE BANKS IN COMMUNIST 
CONTROLLED NORTH CHINA 
Whenever Communist forces enter 

new cities in North China immediate 
measures are taken to wind up the 
business of Chinese Government banks 
and to take over their assets. The fin- 
ancial institutions which the Com- 
munists have set up in North China 
are usually entrusted with the liquida- 
tion of these state banks and in most 
instances the junior and senior staff 
are joining the new masters. 

In the Province of Shantung which 
is now largely under Communist con- 
trol the Peihai Bank (North Sea Bank) 
is the authorized bank which has been 
winding up the business, taking over 
the assets and most of the staff of the 
various Chinese Government (Nanking) 
banks and trust companies. 


Import—Export Financing 
in Shanghai 


I.) Imports into China 


Inquiry, Acceptance of Terms 


If an importer in China has received 
an offer for certain goods but the ex- 
porter abroad is not well known to 
to him he will try to get information 
from his bankers, who, if they do not 
have the information in their own 
credit files, write or wire their head 
office, branch or a correspondent bank 
for a credit report. Such reports gen- 
erally convey a terse description of 
estimated financial responsibility, give 
the date business was started, record 
the firm’s reputation in its own trade 
circles and with its bankers. 

The history of the import trade of 
Shanghai during 1946 and 1947 pro- 
vides many cases of extreme careless- 
ness on the part of importers who 
neglected to make careful inquiries re- 
garding the standing of _ shippers. 
Goods were not up to sample, shoddy 
and inferior merchandise. 

Having established the acceptable 
status of the foreign shipper and ac- 
cepted the price and terms of shipment 
offered, the importer, with import 
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license in hand, approaches his 
bankers to make arrangements for the 
opening of a letter of credit. 


Necessity of Letter of Credit 


World wide exchange regulations 
and trade restrictions now make it al- 
most a necessity to open a letter of 
credit as that is the only 100 per cent 
surety which will attest to the foreign 
shipper that the importer has complied 
with all local regulations and that pay- 
ment will be forthcoming when ship- 
ment is made and required documents 
presented. The letter of credit is a 
banking transaction wherein the im- 
porter’s banker guarantees to the ship- 
per that if he complies with certain 
terms and conditions, as outlined in 
the letter of credit, payment will be 
made. Not only does the letter of 
credit give assurance to the shipper, 
but in many instances may assist him 
to secure additional financing for the 
period required to manufacture and 
prepare his goods for shipment. 

It is important that exports and im- 
ports be financed by means of commer- 
cial letters of credit. Not only do 
certain financing privileges thus accrue 
to the reputable foreign trader, but the 
mechanism of the credit insures that 
there has been compliance with ex- 
change and import regulations. 

The importer also secures additional 
protection from the letter of credit for 
his directions to his banker are ex- 
plicit and he is assured that unless 
the terms stipulated in his letter of 
credit are met, payment will not be 
made. 


Import Financing 


Under present conditions in Shang- 
hai, banks are extremely limited in 
the assistance they can offer in finan- 
cing their import clients. In times 
past it was customary to open credits 
on a nominal margin or no margin at 
all and settle exchange forward for the 
outstanding balance. At the present, 
with deposits in Shanghai Commercial 
Banks at a very low point, financing 
of imports represents merely very 
short term loans granted to clients to 


permit them to puchase the foreign 
exchange required to cover their 
credits by 100 per cent. Such _ short 


term loans are for only nominal 
amounts and generally only for a 
period of a week to ten days, which in 
effect places the total burden of finan- 
cing on the importer and his buyers. 
This feature would seem to negate the 
value of a letter of credit to the im- 
porter, which may be true from a 
purely financing viewpoint, but the 
events of the past two years have 
proven that the letter of credit, if no 
longer primarily a vehicle of bank 
financing, is still valuable as evidence 
to the authorities of compliance with 
exchange regulations and has proved 
helpful when contradictory exchange 
regulations have cut off shipments not 
covered by letters of credit. 


II.) Exports from China 


This letter of credit plays a vital 
part in financing the exporter who is 
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shipping to foreign markets. The ex- 
porter who is the beneficiary of a Com- 
mercial Bank’s irrevocable letter of 
credit is in a position to approach his 
local bankers and request local cur- 
rency financing for the period required 
to purchase his goods and prepare 
them for shipment. 

Under the regulations at present in 
force, in Shanghai, there are three 
types of export financing available: 

(1)—Straight packing credit with an 
indefinite repayment date, within the 
lif of the letter of credit which serves 
as security. Interest rates on such 
overdrafts are payable at 21-24 per 
cent per month. 

(2)—Export overdrafts against let- 
ters of credit in hand figured on the 
change-over basis. Such overdrafts 
are covered by agreements from the 
exporter certifying that shipment will 
be made and the requisite export docu- 
ments delivered within a period of 
one month. The term “change-over”, 
as used here, means that the exporter’s 
bank sells foreign exchange to the Cen- 
tral Bank of China, against re- 
purchase of the same amount one 
month later at a difference of 11% per 
month, to lay down local currency 
which is lent to the exporter for a 
period of one month at a charge of 
12% per month. This means of finan- 
cing is granted by the Central Bank 
through the Appointed Banks to assist 
movement of export goods at rates of 
interest lower than the current market 
rates. In effect it permits the expor- 
ter to take advantage of any change 
in the export @xchange rate during the 
month, 

(3)—Advances against letters of 
credit in hand where the exporter has 
sold his exchange at a stipulated rate 
and fixed delivery date. This type of 
financing can be arranged at 6% per 
annum and is, in effect, an advance 
in foreign currency. 

In practice, under present very un- 
certain conditions, most exporters pur- 
chase cargo from local dealers at 
prices based on the markets to which 
they ship, plus a percentage which re- 
presents at least part of the dealer’s 
estimate of increases in the exchange 
rates which may benefit the exporter 


prior to negotiation of export docu-- 


ments. 

In order to avoid the one commit- 
ment required in the above mentioned 
Finance Method No. 2 the exporter 
arranges with his bankers to take a 
packing credit on the basis outlined 
under No. 1. Once the overdraft is 
established, it is then a matter of tim- 
ing, for the exporter, in most instances, 
must await a change in the exchange 
rate before he can ship. This period 
of waiting may mean a two weeks 
packing credit at the market rate, fol- 
lowed by a one month term agreement 
on the 12% per month hasis before the 
goods are shipped. 

The choice of financing methods 
rests on the individual judgment of the 
exporter for while the 12% per month 
financing is much more attractive than 
the 21-24% per month it is sometimes 
offset by the obligation to ship at the 
end of one month. 


‘most times, prices 


HONGKONG STOCK 
& SHARE MARKET 


During the week, June 21 to June 
25, less interest was displayed in the 
market. Though there was a marked 
absence of selling pressure prices sag- 
ged somewhat, in contracting volume. 

“Total sales reported amounted to 
47,190 shares of an approximate value 
of $11%4 millions, a decrease of $34 mil- 


lion compared with the _ previous 
week. 
Many factors have been cited in 


various quarters as the cause of the 
present spiritless market. They re- 
solve into, (1)—Weakness of the gold 
bar market; (2)—Tightness of money; 
and, (3)—The approaching half yearly 
settlement. 

The fluctuations of gold bar prices 
in the local Gold & Silver Exchange, 
in so far as they bear no relationship: 
to devaluation or possibility thereof, 
have no direct influence on the fluctua- 
tions of share prices. This will be ap- 
preciated when it is realised that, at 
prevailing in the 
Gold Exchange have been considerably 
above the manipulated world free 
market price of the yellow metal. 
Hence, the piling up of local stocks of 
gold and the resultant daily interest 
charge in favour of sellers. which has 
persisted almost continually for the 
past six months. Except as an occa- 
sional contributory factor this can be 
eliminated from amongst the major 
ones. 

As regards tightness of money, this 
can be general or specific. The gene- 
ral condition of the money market is 
unchanged. Funds continue to be 
available to finance building  pro- 
grammes, trading in shares, and legiti- 
mate trade at the same interest rates. 
If any tightness exists it must be of a 
specific nature, that is, confined to 
some particular line of business 
through the slowing up of clearances. 

The increased adoption of foreign 
banking systems, and the correspond- 
ing increase in the use of the facilities 
thereof by the Chinese mercantile 
community render June 30th and De- 
cember 3lst important dates of settle- 
ment ‘nowadays. Those working on 
overdrafts or loans will not assume 
new positions until the advent of the 
second half of the year, and some may 
liquidate a proportion of their holdings 
to align margins to prevailing prices. 

If the above factors are the direct 
cause of the dullness obtaining it 
should not be long before animated 
conditions prevail again in the stock 
market. However, should caution and 
hesitancy continue to be the keynote 
the situation will call for a review to 
determine the real cause. 

Meanwhile, publication of quarterly 
earnings, favourable or adverse, will 
contribute materially towards main- 
tenance of interest in Hongkong’s 
Stock market. The necessity for this 
has been stressed in these columns be- 
fore. It is emphasized again because 
of its importance. 
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Stock Exchange Committee Report 


Business during the past week has 
been the poorest registered this year. 
It is true shares are not being thrown 
on the market, but what offerings 
there are are not readily absorbed, and 
quotations are not being maintained. 
There appears to be a lack of buying 
power, which may be attributed, in 
the main, to three factors. There is 
tightness of money, the Gold Bar mar- 
ket is weak, and the approach of the 
end of the half year. This latter 
alone is sufficient to keep the share 
market quiet. 


Price Index 


The Felix Ellis price Index of twelve 
representative active local stocks 
‘showed a small daily decline and end- 
‘ed in a net loss .91 compared with the 
close of the previous week. Day-by- 


ay his averages were: June 21, 

145.96; June 22, 145.68; June 23, 

fee: June 24, 145.40; June 25, 
wake 


The High and Low for 1947 were 
155.82 and 123.88 respectively. The 
High for 1948 was 148.68 on February 
a while the low was 143.56 on April 


Dividend 


The CHINA EMPORIUM will pay 
a dividend of 80 cents per share on 
the 24th July in respect of 1947 ac- 
count. 


New Issue 


The CHINA ENTERTAINMENT & 
LAND CO. have decided to increase 
the capital to $3 millions by the 
creation of an additional 200,000 
‘shares which will be distributed to 
‘shareholders as a stock Dividend in 
the ratio of 2 new shares for every 
‘one held. 


Business Done 


BANKS: H.K. BANK @2150, 2140; 


BANK OF EAST ASIA: @ 141. 

INSURANCES: UNIONS @_ 780, 
775. 

SHIPPING: HK. & M. STEAM- 
BOATS @ 16. 

DOCKS & GODOWNS WHARFS 


Old @ 155; H.K. DOCKS @ 32%, 32, 
315%4; RAUBS @ 6%. 

HOTELS & LANDS: H.K. HOTELS 
@ 17%, 1744, 17; HK. LANDS @ 
83, 82%; S'7HAI LANDS @ 5%, 5.20, 
SY 


4 . 

UTILITIES: HK. TRAMS @ 23; 
STAR FERRYS @ 139; CHINA 
LIGHTS Old @ 241%, 24%, 24, 2414, 
24, and New 20%; H.K. ELECTRICS 
@ 47%, 47, 46%, 46, 4534, 46; TELE- 
PHONES @ 43, 4214, 42, 4134. 42. 

INDUSTRIALS: CEMENTS @ 4714, 
47%, 47, 47%. 47. 4634, 4614. 46%, 
461%, 46; ROPES @ 18%. 1834. DAIRY 
FARM New @ 514%; WATSONS Old 
@ 60, 5944, 59, 59 and New @ 54}, 
541% 54. 

STORES: SINCERES @ 744; CHINA 
EMPORIUM @ 12.40; SUN CO @ 


4.80. 
COTTONS: EWOS 17%. 
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HONGKONG COMMERCIAL MARKET REPORTS 


Hongkong’s Trade with 
Japan 

During the one-month period be- 
tween May 21 and June 20 Hongkong 
imported two and a half times more 
goods in value from Japan than in 
the preceding 30 days ending May 20. 
Direct imports in 14 shipments con- 
sisting of 56 commodities amounted to 
$10,361,519 in the current period 
against $4,093,130 previously. 

Direct exports from the Colony to 
Japan in the current period valued 
$135,540, almost the same as for the 
month ending May 20. 

The value and quantity of exports 
from here to Japan in the above- 
mentioned period do not include such 
shipments which were conducted by 
Government ot Hongkong merchants 
directly from the country of origin. 
Invisible exports from May 21 to June 
20 must have been very substantial or 
otherwise Government could not have 
licensed the large imports from Japan. 
The two-way trade account with 
Japan has always to be balanced. 

Following is a detailed list of the 
Colony’s exports to and imports from 
Japan during the 30 days ending June 
20 (Source: Dept. of S. T. & I.):— 

EXPORTS: China Clay 817 tons. 

IMPORTS: Agar Agar 5,400 lbs.; 
Ajinomoto 1,680 pcs.; Aluminium Food 
Carriers 120 pcs.; 

Bangkok Paper Hat Body 500 doz.; 
Bronze Powder 2,000 lbs.; 

Cameras 77 pes.; Camphor (Refined) 
86,000 lbs.; China Pump Shoes 2.880 
pairs; Cigarette Cases 50 doz.; 
Cigarette Lighters 13,320 pes: 
Cigarette Paper 2,600 reams; 

Clocks—Alarm 420 pcs.; Table 60 
pes.; Wall 144 pes.; Coal & Coal Dust 
617,808 tons; 

Cotton Yarn 5,000 bales; 

Dynamos & Lamps for Bicycles 50 
sets; 

Earthenware Tiles 265.868 pcs.: Elec- 
tric Desk Fans 136 sets; Enamel Basins 
600 sets; 

Filters 50 sets; 

Glass Mirrors 1.320 doz.; Glass Stem 
Ware 282 doz.; Glass Tumblers 1,890 
doz.; Glass Window Panes 450,000 sa. 
fit 

Hand Knitting Yarn 5,000 lbs.; Har- 
monicas 3,950 doz.; 

Ironstone Chinaware 3,978 doz.; 

Match Sticks 250 bales: Mixing Bowl 
280 pes.: Mushrooms 1614 viculs; 

Palm Beach Suitings 8.804 yds.; Plv- 
wood 2.520 sa. ft.; Pocket Knives 810 


doz.; Porcelainware 780 sets, 61,924 
doz.; 

Rayon Lace Curtain 1,590 vds.: 
Rayon Piecegoods 322.4482 vds.: Raw 


Silk 16.631 lbs.: Rubber Tyres & Tubes 
(for motor cars) 2,235 sets, 850 pcs.: 

Satin Striped Handkerchiefs 320 
doz.: Scissors 390 doz.; Sea Hooks 
10,000,000 pes.: Sharks Fins 247% 
piculs; Silk Pieregoods 36.257 yds.; 
Spring Tops 1,500 doz.; Straw Boards 
20 tons; 

Tissue paver 600 reams; Top Glass 
Marbles 400.000 pcs.: Toys—Wooden 
900 doz.: Celluloid 3,800 doz., Mechani- 
cal Metal 450 doz.. Mechanical Tin 
23,000 doz., Paper 7,200 doz.; 


Watches—Pocket 420 pcs., Wrist 200 
pes.; 

Water Pillows 900 pcs.; Wiring 
Devices 3,600 pcs.; Wire Head 2,700,000 
pes.; Wire Netting 416 rolls, 112,500 
sq. ft.; Woollen Fabrics 17,676 yds.; 
Worsted Fabrics 52,955 yds.; 

Zine Oxide 15 metric tons. 


Imports from Japan 


Demand for Japanese goods has be- 
come so insistent that allocations 
given by the Hongkong Dept. of S.T. & 
I. have proved fully inadequate and 
prospective importers have therefore 
been opening credits in New York for 
Japanese exporters. On _ this basis, 
however, only little business can be 
done as the price for Japanese com- 
modities becomes too high and _ the 
successful and large-scale sale of Jap- 
anese goods still depends largely on 
their lower prices relative to products 
made in England, the US, Belgium and 
other industrial countries of Europe. 


The difference between the official 
and unofficial sterling rate is still too 
high, although it has narrowed during 
the last four weeks, so that only select- 
ed Japanese exports can be purchased 
by paying TT New York. Local ex- 
porters cannot yet increase their ship- 
ments to Japan although every effort 
is made. They find added inducement 
for stepped-up exports to Japan in the 
fact that import merchants buy from 
exporters their bills at about i0% over 
the official rate (which is paid ordin- 
arily to exporters when surrendering 
their export bills to Hongkong Govt.). 
But the amount accruing from expor- 
ters’ bills is much too small to satisfy 
even a_ fraction of the demand and 
therefore the premium of the “Japan 
export dollar” should rise; thus while 
an export bill for Japan of »US$100 


will enly bring when officially sold 

HK$398 the sale to importers’ brings 

now HK$440. 

More Imports from Japan 
Disregarding the shortsighted and 


ill-advised ‘“‘campaign” started recently 
by a few local manufacturers, aiming 
at a sort of boycott of Japanese manu- 
factured goods for the sole benefit of 
their pocketbooks, the sale of Japanese 
goods has been brisk in the local mar- 
kets and re-exports have also been 
stronger than anticipated. Profits of 
importers, dealers and retailers are 
higher than average and therefore in- 
terest in trade with Japan is very keen. 

Many Chinese traders seem to be 
aggrieved that they have not been per- 
mitted to import bigger Japanese car- 
goes and that the import licence issu- 
ing authority here (Dept. S. T. & I.) 
has, in their opinion, favoured other 
merchants. In fact, demand for Japan- 
ese goods is so large that the majority 
of applications’ either had to be reject- 
ed or to be considerably pared down 
as to the amount applied for. 
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The only solution to the current 
problem of how to increase our busi- 
ness with Japan is to export to Japan; 
the ingenuity of local merchants is 
challenged to buy in any foreign market 
such commodities which are accepted 
in Japan. Then there will be much 
more exchange available to help fin- 
ance Hongkong’s imports from Japan. 

Very good quality cloth for summer 
and winter suitings has been unloaded 
here which has found eager buyers. 
Some local dealers have already start- 
ed on an old trick; they,have forged 
English or American brands’ and 
stamped them into the Japanese cloth. 
This was done in order to overcome 
Chinese buyers’ resistance to Japanese 
goods; this is the specious excuse given 
by the forgers. 

In the tropical heat of Hongkong in 
these sweltering 3 months of the year 
the sale of Japanese made electric fans 
proves to be a boon. They are priced 
at $80 for table model, 12” diameter, 
while the cost price for importers is 
$60. 

Japanese made umbrella handles 
(wood and bamboo) have also been 
most welcome—for local manufactur- 
ers, probably of the non-protesting sort. 
The locally produced handles _ cost 
about $10 per doz., the better finished 
Japanese ones sell at $2-3. 

A lot of toys and articles for children 
and adult morons have been brought 
here from Japan. Retail stalls do a 
good turnover on_ them. Japanese 
harmonicas have become a_ favourite 
for the doodling Chinese. Their cost 
ae is $35 per doz. but they sell at 

VU. 


A hue and cry has been raised about 
Japanese cement as it is not cheaper 
than other imported cement (e.g. from 
Belgium). One bag of Japanese cement 
is selling at $6.10 to 6.20 (a ton about 
$146). The conclusion to be drawn 
from the surprise shown about the 
“high-priced” cement from Japan is 
that the community expects Japanese 
goods to be cheaper. And if this so 
turns out to be then there will be ex- 
cited talk of Japanese “dumping.” 

Japanese cotton yarn has caused the 
heavy decline in the prices for all. varn. 
This development benefited the textile 
industry which can now sell its piece 
goods at a cheaper price and thus be 
more competitive abroad. As yet no 
protesting voice has been heard from 
such weaving mill owners who have 
obtained lower priced Japanese yarn 
but it will come, no doubt, as the pro- 
paganda tour of a few association 
“executives” is now going into full 
stride and agitating all factory owners 
here. 

The importers of Italian cotton yarn 
have suffered some lasses as a conse- 
quence of the lower priced imports 
from Japan. Italian manufacturers 
are now quoting reduced prices. 

* * * a 


Trade with Soviet-controlled North 

Korea 

_At the beginning of this month a So- 
viet ship entered Hongkong coming, for 
the first. time after the end of war and 
possibly in the history of the Colony, 
from a North Korean port under the 
control of the USSR Army of Occupa- 
tion. 


While business with US-controlled 
South Korea has been flourishing dur- 
ing the last year and is steadily grow- 
ing, trade with North Korea, at least 
directly, has remained in the state of 
wishful expectation. The efforts of lo- 
cal Korean merchants and their  cor- 
respondents in North Korea have at 
last made history. 

The Soviet ship (under a_ Russian 
skipper with a largely Korean crew) 
brought into Hongkong a big cargo of 
fertiliser (ammonium sulphate) besides 
some ores and native produce. The 
local sale of the Korean fertiliser al- 
though said to be of similar quality as 
European products has proved difficult 
in spite of importers here willing to 
dispose of their goods at a price 33% 
lower than well-introduced British fer- 
tiliser brands. 

In future there may develop regular 
trading between Hongkong and North 
Korea, all cargo to be carried in Soviet 
bottoms. North Korean produce will 
have to be 1e-exported to markets in 
South East Asia besides China where, 
however, the general economic condi- 
tions do not encourage any optimism 
about development of business. 


* * * a 


Trade in Watches 


Many local merchants in general 
cargo have, since a year and over, dab- 
bled as well in watches, a line which 
before the war was mostly in the 
hands of a few experienced importers 
and the watch trade proper. However, 
the unusually large demand after the 
war for any kind of luxury goods has 
caused increasing sales of watches to 
Chinese and other markets in the Far 
East. 

In spite of the Chinese embargo on 
watch imports very large quantities of 
watches of any description have been 
shipped into China, and Hongkong has 
served in the past as an important dis- 
tribution centre. 

Most popular articles remain wrist 
watches (automatic watches have lost 
all public favour) with and without 
gold (usually 9 carat) or gold filled 
(thinly covered with gold) wristlets. 
Stainless steel watches have only  re- 
cently experienced more demand. 

All factory makes are to be found 
here; mostly of course Swiss brands. 
There are a number of American 
brands to be found here which, as so 
many things with the uncritical Chin- 
ese buyer, are priced higher than Swiss 
watches. What the public does not 
know is that most American watches 
are supplied with Swiss movernents 
and only the case and the gaudy wrist- 
let is made in the U.S.A. 

_All watch imports have to be paid 
either in US$ or in Swiss francs, a cur- 
rency which is the hardest in the world 
today. The trade can well afford to 
pay high prices for its imported cargo 
as the public still is in a buying mood. 

The decline in the purchasing power 
of the Chinese has become more telling 
during the last 6 months and the local- 
ly held stocks of watches, as with so 
much other commercial cargo, have be- 
come formidable. Local shops, not only 
in the trade but any retailer who has 


a shelf or a section of his window to 
spare, are displaying watches from the 
cheapest thing, about $20, to the most 
snob-appealing wristwatch of $1,000 
and over. 

While in the good months of 1947 
China took some 90% of local watch 
imports, at present at most 50% of the 
total off-take goes to China, the rest 
being shipped to Malaya, Siam, the 
Netherlands Indies and other Far East- 
ern markets. Since the import of 
watches into Singapore and Malaya is 
only permitted if an import licence has 
been obtained, the re-export to Singa- 
pore has been reduced although it is 
still good business. 

A number of New York brokers have 
come to Hongkong which they, and so 
many others, appreciate as a real big 
entrepot for practically any kind of 
merchandise (and bullion as well). In 
their eagerness to sell the surplus 
watch imports into the US made by 
Swiss exporters after the end of war 
and not entirely admitted for sale in 
the US on account of the unpropor- 
tionately large volume, the Hongkong 
market was soon overstocked which 
cut the profits of the dealers and re- 
tailers to the delight of the public. 

The competition among watch. deal- 
ers has become so acute that shop 
prices in the Colony have come down 
to a level which is below any other 
Far Eastern city. At the same time, 
testifying to the prosperity of the po- 
pulation at large, a good percentage of 
labourers and coolies is sporting today 
Swiss wrist watches. 


* * * ae 


Re-exports of Gunny Bags 


There had been carried on via Hong- 
kong a very profitable re-export busi- 
ness in gunny bags which were pur- 
chased in India; mostly Calcutta, and 
consigned to various Far Eastern mar- 
kets, especially Batavia, but re-direct- 
ed, en route, for the Union of South 
Africa. 

Since relations between the Domin- 
ions of India and Pakistan (the latter 
Dominion being the principal producer 
of gunny bags) and the Union of South 
Africa, on account of the legislative 
restrictions placed in the Union on the 
movement of Indians, have led to a sus- 
pension of commercial intercourse, but 
gunny bags were needed in the Union 
for packing of many kinds of produce, 
the only possible circumvention of the 
gunny bags export embargo enforced 
in India and Pakistan vis-a-vis South 
Africa has been to ship the gunny bags 
to other markets and re-export them 
to the Union. This practice was known: 
in Calcutta for a long time but since 
payment for the cargo was made _ in 
US$ and merchants reaped  consider- 
able profits, which the Union eventual- 
ly had to defray, a smooth traffic al- 
though with a few obstacles was con- 
ducted. 

Recent diplomatic demarches by the 
Indian Govt. representatives have led 
to the temporary suspension of this 
business via Hongkong. From now on 
re-exporters of gunny bags will have 
to satisfy the local Government as to 
the actual destination, which is to be 
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made by producing a certificate issued 
by a British Consulate in the respec- 
tive ports of destination in which it 
must be stated that the gunny bags 
were discharged and will not be re- 
exported. 

Ass there exist in many countries 
trade regulations as to the disposal of 
gunny bags—which are a very scare 
commodity and under international al- 
location—it is usually impossible to re- 
export gunny bags once they have 
been unloaded. 

In the case of Hongkong a_ certain 
amount of bags is regularly received 
here, under allocation, payment being 
made in sterling, while any excess 
amount can be imported with traders 
paying usually TT New York. 

Merchants and shipping companies 
have been enjoying, on account of this 

peculiar opportunity in gunny _ bags, 
poubiactabla profits. As it is in the in- 
terest of the Indian producers and ex- 
porters as well as in the interest of 
Union consumers to get on with the 
gunny bag trade, irrespective of the 
petty political pinpricks and argu- 
ments, the present standstill in the lo- 
ee gunny bag business will not last for 
ong. 


* * * 4 


Profitable Exports 


Exports to the Philippines of locally 
made cloth umbrellas have developed 
into a profitable line. The rainy sea- 
son in that country always causes con- 
siderable demand for umbrellas and 
since US and China made umbrellas 
are dearer than the local product, and 
Japanese umbrellas have as yet not 
come out in larger quantities, Hong- 
kong manufacturers enjoyed profitable 
business in Manila. The total export 
value of umbrella shipments to Manila 
during June was about $114 million. 

Umbrellas for Burma are also a good 
proposition for local manufacturers and 
exporters but profits are smaller than 
those made in Manila. 

The Philippine market wag recently 
buying much of the South China fruit 
Laichee. At first a picul sold in Manila 
at 60 to 70 pesos while in Hongkong 
only $25 to 30 were paid. In order to 
cash in on this singular opportunity 
Laichee exporters sent their fruits out 
by airfreight. But the price came 
quickly down to 14 pesos and under 
and there is now only a very smal] 
profit to be made. 

Laichees are also much in demand 
in Singapore where the overseas Chin- 
ese community is very fond of eating 
this juicy fruit. At the beginning of 
the season a picul sold in Singapore 
at Malayan $80 but the price came 
quickly down. Those local merchants 
who could utilise the very great differ- 
ences in price between here and Singa- 
pore reaped unusual profits. Most Lai- 


chees wete shipped to Singapore in 


refrigerated cargo space. 

Exporters of cotton fabrics, especial- 
ly cotton underwear, have also had a 
profitable time when shipping recently 
to Manila where e.g. singlets sold at 18 
pesos per doz. (short sleeves) while 
the local export price stood at $24. Al- 
though there is an import duty of 25% 
levied on cotton goods in Manila and 
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freight and insurance and _ handling 
charges are today items to’ be reckoned 
with, the exporters were able to make 
a profit of around 2 pesos per doz. 

There has been keen enquiry by pep- 
permint importers in the US for the 
China and Japan product. Local ex- 
porters have not been able, however, 
to obtain as much cargo as was re- 
quired although prices offered by US 
traders are attractive. The current 
price is US$8.50/8.60 per lb. China’s 
annual exports are 3/4,000 cases of 60 
lbs each. The Japanese peppermint is 
now preferred in New York but the 
supply is far behind the US industry’s 
requirements. 

Hongkong rubber canvas shoes fac- 
tories have found an expanding and 
well paying market in British East and 
West Africa as well as in the Union of 
S. Africa. The African native popula- 
tion, now earning much more than in 
prewar years, is enjoying their kind 
of prosperity and some of it has come 
to benefit local rubber shoes exporters. 
While the local export price is about 
$23 per doz. (sport shoes) the South 
African importer pays around $51. 

Orders from France for rubber can- 
vas shoes have come in of late and it 
appears that the local industry has ac- 
quired a new and steady customer. 

Local shoes are stylish and of dur- 
able quality comparable ‘to first rate 
American sport, beach and other rub- 
ber footwear. It testifies to the success 
of the local rubber shoe industry that 
the number of trial orders placed in 
the US have led to sizable business. 

Sales to the islands in the Western 
Pacific although limited by the rela- 
tively small number of people living 
in that area have also been encourag- 
ing and consumption especially in the 
Solomons has been buoyant. 


Various Exports & Imports 


South Korean demand for raw rub- 
ber has been strong and some 200 tons 
shipped so far during this month have 
not satisfied. Korean buyers of old 
paper, mostly US old newspapers, have 
contributed to a decline in the local 
prices for low grade paper. Re-exports 
of newsprint to Korea remain a pro- 
fitable business. 

German cameras have _ re-appeared 
in the market. All are Agfas, made in 
Bizonia. Within 7 months after order 
was placed the cameras were dilis- 
charged here. Only two models are 
now on sale, viz. 1/500 second, and 
1/300 sec. The cost prices and sale 
prices are respectively: $245, $220, and 
$300, $270. 

No Leicas are yet available although 
inquiry is plentiful. Old models, sec- 
ond hand, sell around $2,200 and deal- 
ers estimate that new Leicas would 
easily fetch 33,000. 

All payments for German (Bizonia) 
goods have to be made in US$, i.e. lc- 
cal prospective importers of German 
products must apply to Exchange Con- 
trol for a sterling transfer to Germany 
which will unly be granted in excep- 
tional cases on account of the obliga- 
tion by the U.K. to make payment in 


US$ for all purchases from Germany 
by sterling area countries. 

Swedish matches have also come into 
the market after a very long absence. 
The local product will find much com- 
petition although the Swedish matches 
are priced much higher, viz. $32 per 
1,200 boxes against $20/21 for iocal 
matches. There are many customers 
who prefer Swedish matches any time. 


k * * * 


Smuggling 


Canton’s illicit trade with Hongkong 
has declined during the first six months 
of the year compared with 1947. The 
Kwangtung Govt. would like to claim 
the credit for this state of affairs but 
the fact for the decline in smuggling 
is, apart from a certain degree of help- 
fulness which the Hongkong Govt. was 
able to render, attributable to the eco- 
nomic deterioration in all China. The 
purchasing power of the Chinese earn- 
ing masses has sunk to such low level 
that the people, by & large, cannot 
afford to buy foreign goods but have 
to squeeze left and right in order just 
to survive. 

Smuggling costs money and the con- 
sumers have to defray such costs 
What the many and severe trade con- 
trols of China could not achieve the 
progressive inflation and the raging 
civil war in China are about to doz 
viz. the reduction of imports to a sub- 
sistence level of the common people. 

On the other hand, illicit trading be- 
tween Shanghai and Hongkong appears 
to have been doing well; not only are 
the petty smugglers as busy as ever, 
sailying to and fro and giving the ship- 
ping companies much worry but also 
a good and steady revenue, out well- 
organised groups with political and 
military backing have expanded their 
field. 


Wolfram ore continues to be smug- 
gled out of China in considerable 
quantities. This business is protected 


and promoted both by regional Com- 
munist or guerilla. organisations and 
ex-army men who have joined brigands 
in Kwangtung. Some cargo has been 
seized by the Chinese Customs or the 
gendarmes but certain areas through 
which wolfram ore moves is so-io- 
speak declared out of bounds for the 
Customs preventive officers and the 
Chinese military as too well armed 
and determined guerillas are dominat- 
ing the countryside. 

A notorious ‘locality is Luk Hoi Fung 
in which brigands are levying tolls on 
trade and escorting cargo in transit. 
Other routes taken by smugglers with 
“convoy” protection, apart from Wai- 
chow via Luk Hoi Fung, are from fhe 
North River area via Chungshan, and 
via Yeung Kong. 

Since the Hongkong Govt. does not 
permit the re-export of-wolfram ore (a 
so-called China Export) without the 
shipper proving that he had sold his 
export bills to the Chinese Govt., the 
question ashed in trade circles is 
where all this smuggled wolfram ore is 
going. Some lots have been loaded, of 
the coast, by junks into ships cruising, 
in expectation of the wolfram ore car- 
go, in the Bias Bay; stocks in Macae 
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have been growing probably waiting 
for an opportunity to be re-exported; 
and some traders must have been load- 
ing wolfram ore on ships in Hongkong 
harbour, which was not cleared by the 
I. & E. Dept., by falsely declaring the 
contents of their bags. 
* * * x 


Metal Trade 


Traders report that stocks of Chin- 
ese metals and ores are increasing but 
the re-export of wolfram ore,  anti- 
mony regulus and tin from here can 
only be effected-if shippers can prove 
to tae local authorities that the ex- 
porters in Canton or eisewhere in 
China have sold to Central Bank of 
China’s appointed banks the foreign 
exchange proceeds. 

A large quantity of the above-men- 
tioned ores and metals have been 
brought here and to Macao without 
being recorded by the Chinese Customs 
and these goods are now waiting for 
an opportunity to be shipped out and 
sold abroad. There are some “dealers” 
in Chinese certificates of origin and 
documents purporting to certify that 
the holder has surrendered to an ap- 
pointed bank a specified amount in 
foreign exchange for such-and-such a 
commodity which falls under the 
Hongkong-China agreement controlling 
the re-export of 8 commodities. The 
price of such papers is high and the 
suggestion has been put forward that 
an official organisation in Canton ac- 
tually issues them so that they cannot 
be regarded as forgeries. 

Several holders of antimony and wol- 
fram seem to bide their time until 
they can re-export, their goods from 
Macao to the U.S. provided that an 
ocean steamer will call in the near fu- 
ture on Macao in order to load there 
various commodities for shipment to 
the States. 

The National Resources Commission 
of China; being inter alia the state 
monopoly for wolfram and antimony, 
has smaller lots available and has 
made offers to local merchants in 
terms of US$ irrespective of the port 
of destination mentioned by interested 
exporters. While the N.R.C. buys in 
China at prices only a fraction of what 
the black market offers, thus actually 
stifling the promotion of mining of 
particularly wolfram ore and antimony 
ore, it sells abroad Chinese minerals 
and ores at such high prices which are 
usually unacceptable as they deprive 
dealers of almost any profit. The mar- 
ket therefore prefers to buy from private 
merchants who obtain their ores from 
the black market in China. Although 
they quote lower rates than N.R.C., in 
spite of paying double and more than 
double the N.R.C. domestic price to 
Chinese miners and brokers, the pri- 
cs are more competitive than 


eT Ok * * 


Tung and Other Vegetable Oils 


Vegetable oil business is slack. Mar- 
ket prices move slightly up and then 
fall back again. A larger arrival will 
Gepress the price and prospects for 
better foreign off-take firms it up. On 
the whole differences are small from 
week to week. 


Consumption and Trade of Liquors, Wine and 
Beer in Hongkong 


The total Hongkong imports and 
the local production of liquor, wine, 
beer and Chinese spirits for April and 
May amounted to 344,121 gallons. 
Figures for the first quarter of this 
year were published by this Review 
on April 26 (page 412). 

Of the total, 251,865 gallons, or 73 
precent were for ‘local consumption, 
and 59,635 gailons for re-export, 13,- 
769 gallons for shipstores and the re- 
maining 18,852 gallons were denatured. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: 


Beer is the most popular drink 
among local consumers, who consum- 
ed 146,295 gallons of imported and 
locally produced beer in the months 
of April and May. Of the hard drinks, 
whisky, brandy, gin and port are 
the favourites. 

Following are detailed statistics for 
local consumption, imports, re-exports 
and local production of liquors, wines, 
beer and Chinese spirits for April and 
May: 


FOR APRIL AND MAY, 1948 


Re-ex- 
port for 
Class of Liquor Import Duty- Re- Ship- De- 
ex Bond paid export stores natured 
(Gallons) (Gallons) (Gallons) (Gallons) (Gallons) 
Liqueur: 4hoiwiet ala eet oes 1,640 580 1,016 44 
Champagne? san cusiaa ie anions 628 262 352 14 
Sparkling =Winevis. Shae cee 113 4 109 
BranQy orate tears vate 8,446 5,355 2,925 166 
Whisky tacden eer 3 5 cee 17,247 9,908 6,453 886 
Gin pcesenes anti ae 6,578 4,185 1,570 823 
RUSS ee Pe 780 470 32 178 100 
Portas a! Se as. onto. eee es 3,437 2,935 460 42 
Sherryyrews «cc siesta ates Bees es 870 360 464 46 
Vermouth: aiiaidin Saat eoets Orne 654 162 463 29 
Still) Wine, avesske. avios <trsttaa ee 6,759 441 6,298 20 
Bitters; “aad :-aenn econo ote 72 36 36 
Cider te... Ager tare ns Dae wee 49 49 
Beer i827) Stouts' otto. ae 137,589 119,478 6,590 11,521 
LOUAL, Steu.s chs sid pho craetimenane 184,862 144,225 26,768 13,769 100 
ZS RODIPI CC Ae eee Cee 25,268 3,254 20,014 
Over Qe spinit sos. eee 16,043 3,636 12,407 
Totals ..c654 Ce ea wees 41,311 8,890 32,421 
Local Production 
European Type 
LOCA BCer reiare hainco vaste 2,516 2,070 446 
Local $Ginn ota te cee 64 64 
TjOGad sR weerercs: © susssarssehcnsssasnene 28 28 
Totala Acask ee ecemeee wae 2,608 2,162 446 
Chinese Type 
25900 SDIFIUT wr. < oceania 110,946 92,776 18,170 
Overs25 7 Spite so ae 4,394 3,812 582 
TOtaites ..< eee meee 115,340 96,588 18,752 


ATARI AD RENT a ET SE RET ES TELL 


Tung oil imports have been larger as 
shipments from Canton, after the in- 
troduction of the Exchange Surrender 
Certificate premium has brought 
better returns to China’s worried ex- 
porters. But the arrival of tung oil 
here is increasingly controlled by the 
Chinese state-operated China Vegetable 
Oil Corp. 

The various new forms of exchange 
control introduced today, -‘tered  ta- 
morrow and evaded at ary time in 
China, especially in Canton, have less 
bearing on the export position of this 
oii. The price is determined by the 
New York market and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, by London. The Nanking Govt. 
has managed to clamp down a rather 
effective control: over tung oil business 
and, with the gracious but not appre- 
ciated help of the Hongkong Govt., 
most tung oil exports from China, as 
far as going to the Colony for eventual 
re-export, are an affair of the state and 


of the CVOC management. The private 
trader has been successfully squeezed 
out. 

Local prices 
New York. 

Teaseed oil is scarce and _ business 
will remain very dormant in _ this 
edible oil. Stocks in China are small, 
last year’s crops were poor, the harvest 
this year will also bring no pleasant 
surprise, and demand in Europe is still 
lively but prices there are not flexible. 
With a cooking oil position in Western 
and Southern Europe returning to nor- 
malcy and exceedingly good olive oil 
crops in Southern European countries. 
the various Chinese edible oils will 
have to come down in price. 

This can be done, of course; but the 
grasping Chinese exchange control 
which wants to take over good foreign 
exchange for half or less what it is 
oes prevents the smooth flow of 
rade. 


reflect conditions in 
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Tobacco Consumption in 
Hongkong 


_Local consumption of cigarettes, 

cigars and smoking tobacco of all 
brands in the first five months of this 
year amounted to 1,360,929 pounds, or 
‘an average of 272,186 pounds per 
month. Of this, 1,323,915 pounds 
were cigarettes, 5,530 pounds cigars 
and 31,484 pounds European smoking 
tobacco. 

Duties collected by Government on 
local consumption are estimated at $6 
million. The 1,323,915 pounds of 
cigarettes would amount to some 530,- 
000,000 pieces (2.5 pound per 1,000 
pieces), while the 5,530 pounds of 
cigars total 370,000 pieces (1.5 pound 
per 100 pieces). 

Following are figures of local con- 


sumption of cigaretttes, cigars and 

smoking tobacco for the first five 
months of this year: 

European 

Smoking 

Cigarettes Cigars Tobacco 

Ibs. lbs. lbs. 

January 275,176 443 5,368 

February 370,447 1,512 5,658 

March 237,114 885 7,044 

April 240,305 1,609 6,952 

May oo): 200,873 1,081 6,462 

Total ... 1,323,915 5,530 31,484 


Siamese Trade Reports 


BUSINESS BETWEEN SIAM AND 


THE U.S.S.R 


The USSR Trade Representative 
(Mr. S. Arintchev) has made consider- 
able purchases of Siamese produce and 
has offered to buy regularly any 
amount of tin which the Siamese Govt. 
could procure. The articles in which 
the USSR is most interested are, be- 
sides tin:—raw rubber, of which the 
Soviet Trade Representative would 
purchase 3,000 tons per month, teak 

‘and other woods, shellac, sticklac and 
coconut oil. 

Soviet exports to Siam should com- 
prise newsprint and other paper, coal, 
mineral oil, fertilizer (esp. ammonium 
‘sulphate). All USSR-Siam trade could 
be carried, if the Siamese Govt. agrees, 
in Soviet ships. The mercantile fleet 
of the USSR in the Pacific is adequate 
to serve the mutual trade. 

Payment arrangements are to be 
based on US$ and £. The object of 
trading between the two countries is 
to balance the exchange of commodi- 
‘ties required by both sides. 

In addition to the USSR, the Czecho- 
‘slovakian Republic (negotiating through 
Mr. J. Suna of the State-operated Bata 
Co.) is also interested to enter into a 
regular trade arrangement with Siam, 
buying from Siam 500—1,000 tons of 
rubber per month and as yet unspeci- 
fied quantities of sticklac and coconut 
oil. 

The current commercial negotiations 
between the USSR and a number of 
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countries in the Far East foreshadow 
more active participation by the Soviet 
in the economic life of the Orient. 
Eastern European nations may _ also 
join the USSR in development of trade 
with the Far East. 


SIAMESE TRADE WITH JAPAN 


Japan has been one of the principal 
suppliers of manufactured goods to 
Siam in the prewar years. At present 
business with Japan has hardly started 
which is not the fault of Siamese mer- 
chants and the Government’s lack 
of initiative but a consequence 
of the scarcity of supply in Japan 
for export to Far Eastern  coun- 
tries who can afford to pay in US$. 
The exchange resources of Siam are 
as yet not permitting of uncontrolled 
spending and therefore limited 
amounts only are available for priority 
imports from Japan, mainly fertiliser 
(ammonium sulphate), canned milk, 
cotton piece goods and fabrics. 

The Siamese Govt. is actively pro- 
moting trade with Japan within the 
present narrowly drawn limits. Jap- 
anese merchandise has always had a 
good reputation in Bangkok and _ is 
eagerly sought after by importers and 
retailers. There is some opposition to 
the early resumption of business with 
Japan noticeable in Bangkok which is 
inspired by a small group of Chinese 
merchants for ulterior motives. The 
general public, Siamese and Chinese, is 
keen on doing new business’ with 
Japan, 


RUBBER SHOE INDUSTRY 


Siam’s rubber shoe and rubber-soled 
shoe manufacturing industry, which 
began during the war, has now in- 
creased its production to more than 
100,000 shoes per month. In Bangkok, 
there are now 10 major factories pro- 
ducing these goods. 

The industry got its start when 
existing foreign shoe stocks were ex- 
hausted during the war and some Chi- 
nese in the rubber producing areas of 
Southern Siam experimented with pro- 
duction locally. 

Although there is now a steady flow 
of manufactured footwear from 
Malaya, and its quality is higher, the 
Siamese industry has the advantage of 
being able to compete against trans- 
port and duty charges involved in im- 
portation from Malaya, except in areas 
near the Siamese-Malayan border. 

The 10 major manufacturers in 
Bangkok averaged a _ production of 
about 70,000 shoes monthly during the 
past two years. The current 100,000 
monthly production is divided into 20,- 
000 pairs of cloth-faced rubber-soled 
shoes; 50,000 pairs of sandals with 
ankle straps and 30,000 pairs of or- 
dinary rubber-soled shoes. 

Local production of crepe soles has 
developed simultaneously with the 
production of hard rubber. 

Rubber prices are now lower in line 
with reduced quotations in Singapore. 
Rubber sheets, No. 2-4: 7.20 baht, No. 
3-5: 6.70 baht per kilogram. 


TIN MARKET 


The increase in the world price of 
tin effective from June 1 has also in- 


creased prices in Bangkok. Tin ingots 
have gone up from 27 baht per kilo to 
30 baht per kilo, but even at this price 
it is not easy to find sellers. Tin con- 
centrates in Puket have increased cor- 
respondingly. The present stock of tin 
in Siam is about 7,000 tons, the largest 
holder being now the firm of Diethelm 
& Co., whose stock exceeds 1,000 tons. 


HONGKONG 
IMPORT & EXPORT 
DECLARATIONS 


By virfue of the Registration 
of Imports and Exports Ordin- 
ance all importers and exporters 
are required to file with the 
Imports and Exports Department 
an import or export declaration 
in respect of any commodity im- 
ported into or exported from the 
Colony. 


The Import Declaration must 
be submitted on Fonm I-1, with- 
in 72 hours of the importation of 
a commodity, and the export 
declaration on Form 2—E, within 
48 hours of export. 


It should be noted that an 
export declaration is NOT re- 
quired in respect of any goods 
for which a special export licence 
has been granted since the export 
licence serves as an export de- 
claration. 


It is from these declarations 
that the import and_ export 
figures are compiled each month. 
Such statistics are of vital im- 
portance to bankers, merchants 
and the representatives of foreign 
governments in this Colony, and 
are sent all over the world. 
Governments and _ Economists 
both in London and Washington 
at interested in the trade of our 

ort. 


Some difficulty, however, is 
experienced in the Imports and 
Exports Department in obtaining 
the necessary figures owing to 
the delay on the part of some 
merchants in forwarding returns. 


The main source of trouble 
seems to be that under pressure 
of business, merchants overlook 
the necessity of sending in their 
declarations. The procedure is 
as follows:— 


The declaration is made out 
and deposited in the Manifest 
Office on the ground floor of 
the Fire Brigade Building, 
North side. 


This job can be delegated to a 
junior clerk in your office, and 
will save the time of senior staff 
attending to exasperating remin- 
ders from the Imports and 
Exports department and improve 
the clerical administration in this 
Department. A simple directive 
today is all that is necessary. 
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HONGKONG TRADE REPORT FOR MAY, 1948. 


(By A Trade Analyst) 


The high trade returns for April 
were not maintained during May. At 
$177 m. imports were $12 m. down, and 
at $133 m. exports had dropped by $8 
m. compared with the previous month. 

Imports from the British Empire 
dropped $3 m. while exports to the 
same area were down by $4 m. 

The major decreases in imports were 
dyes ($5 m.), cereals ($3 m.), manu- 
factured goods ($3 m.), hydrocarbon 
oil ($4 m.), textile fabrics, iron and 
steel, manufactured articles, vegetable 
oil, fishery products and rubber ($2 m. 
each). On the other hand, there were 
increases in chemicals ($5 m.), machin- 
ery ($4 m.), cotton yarn, raw cotton 
and oil seeds. 

The decrease in exports was mainly 
in machinery ($644 m.), raw cotton ($4 
m.), hydrocarbon oil ($3 m.), footwear 
and made-up textiles. There were in- 
creased exports of cotton yarn, oil 
seeds and vegetable oils. 


Trade with Sterling Area & Empire 


Imports from the U.K. were up by 
$5 m. consisting of Tobacco ($2 m.), 
chemicals ($1 m.), paper and textile 
fabrics. There was a slight decrease 
in the export of ores to the U.K. 

Imports from Australia dropped by 
$1 m. (manufactured goods, cereals). 
and there ‘were fewer exports of 
manufactured articles and vegetable 
oils to Australia. : 

Canada too sent us $2 m. worth of 
goods less mainly hydrocarbon oils 
and manufactured cereals. 

Imports from India showed a wel- 
come rise of $34 m. which was almost 
wholely accounted for by increased 
imports of raw cotton. Exports to In- 
dia, however, declined by $1144 m. Al- 
though exports of yarn were up by 
$1 m., manufactures of base metals 
dropped by $3 m. 

Imports from Malaya showed a big 
drop of $6 m. There were fewer im- 
ports of textile fabrics, vegetable oils 
and rubber, while exports of textiles to 
Malaya fell away by $1 m. 

Trade with South Africa seems to 
be on the down-grade. Against the 
high figures reported some months ago, 
imports are now negligible and ex- 
ports are small. 


Trade with Europe 


Increase in exchange restrictions are 
responsible for fewer imports from 
Europe. Imports from Belgium fell by 
$24% m. as less fertilisers, glass, and 
iron and steel could be purchased in 
that country. Imports from France fell 
by $1 m. mainly chemicals, and from 
Switzerland by $14 m. mainly chemi- 
cals and dyes. Imports from Sweden, 
however, rose by $3 m. as increase in 
supplies of paper were forthcoming. 


Trade with Far Eastern Countries 


Imports from Siam showed a_ drop 
of $3 m. which was to be expected 
after the abnormal rice shipments of 
previous months. Rice imports drop- 
ped by $214 m., but there were fewer 


hides and vegetable preparation. Ex- 
ports to Siam were also down by $3 m. 
mainly paper, textile and yarn. 
Imports from Philippines fell away 
by $1 m. probably owing to the rise 
in gold dollar prices. The decrease was 
mainly in sugar and non-ferrous base 
metals. The rapid rise in exports to 
Manila was also curtailed as exports 
fell by $3 m., of which manufactured 
articles fell by $1 m., vegetable foods 
by $1 m., but there was an increase in 
the export of textiles to Manila. 
Exports to the N.EJI. were also 
lower by $1 m. made up of textile. 


Trade with China 


Trade with North China improved 
slightly. Imports of yarn were up $244 
m. although textile fabrics fell by $1%4 
m. Exports to North China improved 
by $3 m. of which raw cotton account- 
ed for .$2 m., and the additional sup- 
plies of hydrocarbon oil. 

For the first time in many months, 
exports to Middle China increased by 
$1144 m. which was almost wholely fer- 
tilisers. 

Imports from South China showed a 
drop of $4 m. of which live animals 
accounted for $114 m., animal fats 
$1144 m., and ores $14% m. 
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This falling away in the export of 
China produce is no doubt due to the 
enquiries which are being made for 
shipping the produce via Macao where 
a percentage of gold dollars does not 
have to be surrendered. 

With the China export control ezer- 
cised in Hong Kong and ever increas- 
ing prices in China due to inflation, 
Chinese producers are finding it im- 
possible to ship via Hong Kong when 
they have to surrender their Hong 
Kong dollars to the Chinese Govern- 
ment at completely unrealistic rates, 
so long as the gap between the Gov- 
ernment’s open market rate and_ the 
black or “real” market rate prevails. 

China cannot export via Hong Kong 
and surrender 25% of the gold dollar 
exchange. The margin is to be cut 
somewhere, and if it cannot be cut in 
China because of Hong Kong’s export 
control over China produce then it 
must be cut in Hong Kong by shifting: 
the trade to Macao. 


Trade with Japan 


Trade with Japan was a little less, 
imports being down by $1 m. mainly 
textile fabrics, but exports jumped by 
$4 m. mainly oil seeds ($144 m.), and 
raw cotton ($134 m.). 


Trade with America 


Imports from U.S.A. fell by $2 m. 
The largest decrease was in dyes $5 m. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
BY CHAPTERS 


For January to 


For May 1948 May 1948 
Articles Imports i ag Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Live animals, chiefly for food 3,667,336 2,196 12,699,252 16,579 
Meat and preparations thereof 153,178 751,139 1,500,692 4,704,402 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 3,330,233 2,496,728 12,580,752 12,846,972 
Fishery products, for food 2,346,253 1,229,680 16,361,829 7,120,193 
Cereals ANG ... FRR. eee ee 16,588,949 47,340 76,766,617 414,656 
Manufactured products of cereals 
chiefly for human food .... 2,829,515 1,913,124 16,100,720 7,908,216 
Fruits & nuts, except oil-nuts 3,333,428 2,673,573 12,753,312 11,787,486 
Vegetables, roots and_ tubers, 
chiefly used for human food & 
their preparations, n.e.s. .... 3,284,449 6,282,085 21,641,568 29,730,695 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 3,756,667 3,235,425 21,149,938 9,265,494 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and prepara- 
tions thereof: ‘spices. ...0)-% 1,281,796 1,056,757 5,910,646 5,077,026 
Beverages and vinegars ...... 838,349 625,219 4,903,409 3,134,148 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 17,846 45,596 133,917 183,335 
HODACCOM GEM . ealtrmicis.ctelcrelniy heen 3,539,579 785,543 16,583,703 9,050,102 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels .... 3,660,467 1,958,905 7,419,594 3,349,060 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, 
greases & waxes & their 
manufactures,” nieiss* -t. a5. 2 6 6,387,491 9,855,185 46,642,720 59,285,461 
Chemical elements & compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 12,339,366 5,389,794 39,102,561 20,208,126 
Dyeing, tanning and _ colouring 
substances (not including crude 
Matetials)) )h.cpiie = etter sa ste 4,668,080 4,497,000 41,396,361 16,495,713 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps & related products 1,808,323 1,372,788 5,754,209  6,429\43T 
Fertilizers SRI oe eas 1,095,469 1,780,582 4,221,804 4,148,692 
Rubber & manufactures thereof 
DiC.Sy' recat shiushesetr ens: seam aeeeiatates res 4,086,819 2,636,481 14,462,313 9,359,275 
Wood, cork and manufactures 
thereofe y . ..sciitusthteeeen Ges 3,182,347 870,247 16,546,667 2,990,948 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ....... 12,852,004 5,524,720 44,551,063 22,958,000 
Hides and skins and leather ... 1,132,720 1,391,421 6,279,319  7,201,16% 
Manufactures of leather, not in- 
cluding articles of clothing .. 28,711 437,096 166,421 1,713,101 
Furs) not. madeiup fi taneeme ee _ 524,320 559,014 1,273,208 
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and lubricants $2% m., chemicals $1144 
m., and tobacco $1 m. There was, how- 
ever, a large increase in the import of 
machinery ($3% m.) and small in- 


creases in fertilisers and textile. Ex- 
ports to U.S.A. jumped by $3% m. 
mainly non-ferrous basemetals and 


vegetable oils $4 m., although there 
a an increase in manufactured ar- 
icles. 


HONGKONG’S SMALLER 
TRADING PARTNERS 
— IN MAY 1948 — 


(All amounts in Hongkong dollars) 

European countries :—- 

AUSTRIA only imports of paper 
70,472, and manufactured articles 700. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA only imports, 
mostly paper 522,673, textile fabrics 
46,150, glassware 29,630. 

FINLAND imports of paper 125,524; 
exports of chemicals 20,240. 

TURKEY only exports of base 
metal goods 82,635, electrical articles 
4,200, manufactured articles 10,500. 

SPAIN only imports of yarn 138,057, 
beverages 6,621. 

PORTUGAL imports mainly cork 
33,026, wine 18,774, pottery 3,243, olive 


oil 3,237; exports of base metal goods 
4,000 


"GERMANY imports of chemicals 


69,754, dyestuffs 28,386, manufactured 
articles 63,050, leather goods 2,750; 
exports of vegetables 101,800, non- 


ferrous base metals 388,009, vegetable 
Bae eres and manufactured articles 
1,000. 

DENMARK imports only other than 
electrical machinery and _ appliances 
3,809; exports mainly simply prepared 
products 118,280, non-ferrous base 
metals 6,900, vehicles 8,000. 

American countries :— 

CENTRAL AMERICA imports of 
beverags 104,000, fishery products 12,- 
900; exports mainly textile fabrics 
120,101, base metal goods 101,698, 
vegetables 15,391, spices 13,816, wood 
manufactures 47,456, made-up textile 
articles 11,696, miscellaneous products 
14,237, other manufactured articles 
22,451. 

CUBA imports only tobacco 17,710; 
exports mainly simply prepared pro- 
ducts 102,569, vegetables and _ roots 
46,983, beverages 12,294, clothing, un- 
derwear 15,642, pottery 22,984, manu- 
factured articles 76,149. 

SOUTH AMERICA imports. only 
kides and skins 7,292; exports mainly 
vegetable oils 86,326, textile fabrics 


For January to 


4 For May 1948 May 1948 
Articles Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Textile materials raw or simply : 5 
DVEDALCC ewe tse} envehvccontetee or 4,855,607 5,691,224 9,776,282 12,189,158 
Yarns and, threada-< ....;sceeen 9,474,521 5,203,141 42,953,309 18,643,068 
Textile fabrics and small wares 13,514,132 15,553,350 57,650,230 74,773,026 
Special and _ technical textile 
AVANCE OE eocodndg soto - cue 273,015 275,852 2,641,915 1,401,805 
Clothing and underwear of tex- 
tile materials; hats of all 
WBUSUEIS ono dggannpoogunn 1,624,925 4,664,613 7,641,011 22,001,676 
Clothing of leather and fur .... 22,500 — 90,345 88,754 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slip- 
DELS iinars, nents ea SE ees 299,719 2,916,118 650,750 9,981,965 
Made-up_ articles of textile 
materials other than clothing 1,497,908 1,894,937 5,691,555 11,438,423 
Products for heating, lighting 
and power, lubricants and re- 
lated* PYOGUCtS—= san..o2 ns ss es 10,127,173 6,277,133 53,376,208 35,145,203 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or 
. Simply prepared, n.es. ...... 976,733 390,191 8,102,317 2,302,622 
Pottery and other clay products 993,313 697,824 3,710,993 3,153,796 
Glass and glassware ...... gone 710,939 851,348 4,581,571 3,543,171 
Manufactures of non-metallic 
MINeVAals, Nieiss” cele cs che keke 416,224 92,315 1,584,419 410,411 
Precious metals and_ precious 
stones, pearls and _ articles 
made of these materials 81,805 168,756 1,133,155 $91,498 
ESHSIAS. SCINGET sore airs cores ose 367,212 1,874,929 9,052,859 9,032,678 
PTOMmaADOeStCelara. ele rie aia oi s/s» 5,996,480 2,515,153 25,993,170 9,063,109 
WNon-ferrous base metals ...... 1,471,273 2,929,935 11,781,927 11,563,053 
Manufactures of. base metals, 
aS ieee pice Pa cacaeac ei ROR ca 3,675,998 6,166,925 16,949,821 28,936,817 
Machinery, apparatus and appli- 
ances n.e.s., other than elec- 
PEICA es Rater tee ee 6,292,457 650,388 20,163,309 2,633,575 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 
and appliances ....... si cae 2,041,962 1,007,841 8,611,687 5,126,820 
Vehicles and transport uip- 
‘ment, WES 9. Ke “A hehe of os 3,773,212 1,587,558 15,283,935 11,285,010 
Miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products, n.e.s. . 8,528,127 6,506,315 16,937,533 27,672,164 
Manufactured articles, n.e-.s. 8,510,728 7,729,103 37,483,023 34,111,014 
Total Merchandise ...... 176,735,352 133,027,892 807,184,725 591,980,183 
Gold and specie ........ 56,801 2,432,484 71,393 7,937,341 


Grand total 


176,792,153 135,460,376 807,256,118 599,917,524 


SSeS 
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145,588, base metal goods 125,025, 
electricai goods 43,465, pottery 19,241, 
spices 14,716. miscell. crude products 
12,126. 

Near Eastern countries :— 

SYRIA only exports of essential 
oils 37,500, yarn 95,250, textile fabrics 
38,000, base metal goods 13,723, and 
manufactured articles 13,084. 

IRAQ only exports textile fabrics 
316,807, clothing 8,000, pottery 20,057, 
base metal goods 4,500, and electrical 
appliances 3,800. 

IRAN only exports of base metal 
goods 1,700, and manufactured articles 
3,170. 

EL HASA only’ exports of textile 
fabrics 296,967, clothing 5,310, base 
metal goods 4,002, miscellaneous and 
crudely prepared products 43,228. 


OMAN only exports of textile 
fabrics 146,930, essential oils 4,400, 
yarn 7,500, base metal goods 3,460, 


various manufactured products 13,624. 


Africa :— 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA (Mo- 
cambique) only exports of mainly 
clothing and underwear 74,164, base 
metal goods 22,488, textile fabrics 19,- 
937, wood manufactures 8,590, various 


manufactured articles 18,000. Total 
value of exports 158,428. 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES imports 


of hides and skins 9,739, gasoline, kero- 
sene; fuel oil etc. 779,498, iron and 
steel 10,000, crudely prepared products 
9,825; exports of a total value of 191,- 
039, mainly non-metallic minerals 44,- 
430, clothing 28,777, footwear 28,354, 
spices 21,292, base metal goods 13,675. 
———— 


HEAVY PRESSURE ON GODOWN 
SPACE IN HONGKONG 


Most public warehouses are accom- 
modating unusually large quantities of 
imported goods which are not readily 
saleable on account of China’s import 
embargoes. Much of the cargo now 
piling up in local godowns has_ been 
diverted by China importers to Hong- 
kong as a consequence of the restric- 
tions imposed on foreign goods by the 
Chinese Govt. 

While new markets for these maroon- 
ed goods have to be found or slow sales. 
to China take place the warehouses in 
the Colony will remain under heavy 
pressure but at the same time their 
earnings should exceed the 1947 level. 

Hongkong Government has found it 
difficult to store imported cargo in 
public godowns. The Shipping Section 
of S. T. & I. Department which is, 
inter alia, responsible for the storing 
and imports from Japan and such im- 
ports of other countries which classify. 
as “sponsored cargoes” (like rice, 
flour, sugar) is handling 25 to 35,000 
tons of general cargo per average 
month. The bulkiest cargoes are coal, 
cotton yarn, charcoal. 

All the large godown companies in 
Hongkong and Kowloon are cooperat- 
ing with Government by reserving 
adequate space for the temporary 
storage of Japan imports and sponsor- 
ed cargoes imported from other coun- 
tries. Merchants can prove their co- 
operation with Government by taking 
delivery as soon as they receive notifi- 
cation from the S. T. & I. Dept. that 
their goods have been unloaded. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE RETURNS FOR MAY AND FOR 
THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1948 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during the month of May, 1948 amounted to a declared value of 


$176,735,352 as compared with $188,888,782 in April 1948, and $124,015,147 in the month of May, 1947. 


include Government sponsored cargoes. . , ' 
Exports of pacicbandise totalled a declared value of $133,027,892 as compared with $138,312,688 in April 1948, 


and $99,905,505 in May 1947. 


The figures 


Imports during the first five months of 1948 amounted to a declared value of $807,184;725 as compared with 
$528,628,766 in the first five months of 1947. E 
Exports totalled $591,980,183 as compared with $458,919,248. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE — BY COUNTRIES — 


— For the month of May — 


— For the months January to May — 


PORTS FROM EXPORTS TO IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
oar aaa To 5 ok 1947 1948 oy apes 184) +. 
$ $ $ 

Uni ing 11,219,197 21,898,437 1,466,970 7,062,340 51,259,197 88,718,534 15,104,206 32,627,626 
Dar Cr sri aan 2'101331 4477'581 389,853 +~—=«8 97,757 12,358,357 19,537,219 2,557,166 —~5, 382,585 
Canada, eee: 3,346,884 1,828,488 111,309 903,211 7,980,383 14,905,382 1,047,370 2,909,087 
Ceylon ee 210,099 4,938 318,118 442,642 343,712 459,314 1,605,654 2,067,754 
East Africa 235,636 324,086 110,111 314,148 451,198 919,301 170,579 2,648,997 
India eae thce 1,010,097 5,870,099 2,062,046 2,176,776 14,176,798 12,152,678 8,861,171 8,006,672 
Malaya (British) 9,187,914 10,096,905 14,931,176 21,295,775 38,161,492 45,758,231 96,436,414 88,093,368 
New Zealand ... —— 200,030 10,219 172,975 116,523 200,030 579,396 567,859 
North Borneo 428,696 1,109,380 960,849 643,641 1,882,138 5,357,709 2,179,012 2,944,515 
South Africa 272,152 17,813 4,461,158 620,847 2,695,887 5,093,887 7,126,022 2,815,016 
West Africa .. — — 121,665 222,845 -- -— 196,178 1,367,288 
West Indies .... — — 22,936 1,266,525 2,803 5,577 99,738 2,797,128 
Br. Empire, Other 2,202,140 2,234,698 194,254 780,916 3,606,048 16,621,699 1,302,310 3,520,290 
Belgium Pre 5,385,904 2,986,320 1,132,581 1,027,728 14,699,711 23,413,388 3,627,386 4,705,872 
Bormal eee seers — 8,970,468 690,082 1,508,398 19,322 24,262,177 2,228,260 4,302,276 
China, North ...... 4,765,286 8,862,340 4,763,207 8,395,809 23,630,898 38,204,629 14,046,739 28,248,105 
bieMiddlemn iy. 4,748,047 3,931,335 5,031,169 7,134,130 15,469,134 16,322,982 20,687,205 18,733,198 
same Souths (Oia 25,349,786 15,361,395 20,366,866 8,097,837 127,790,272 92,815,871 92,756,701 41,476,333 
Cuba pececere. ne --- 17,710 67,643 304,719 6, 71,470 349,944 814,695 
Central America 20,000 116,900 11,032 383,123 306,861 334,845 215,650 1,203,392 
Denmianice srtinet 5 181,990 3,809 13,804 137,714 330,173 1,144,401 475,743 356,131 
Egypteeeen ese 21,193 21,954 498,648 748,904 130,833 5,670,924 3,008,065 2,182,394 
Brance-restenaties 1,420,273 1,755,807 383,243 811,086 3,933,421 6,177,523 3,967,094 4,826,798 
French Indo China .. 2,501,452 2,349,931 1,636,373 2,306,280 8,916,012 9,253,196 7,388,990 9,203,644 
Germany “=. 500.55. ! — 163,940 — 515,809 _ 1,839,537 a 771,980 
Hollandimassere ne. 2 948,515 1,460,492 1,843,865 381,998 3,505,538 6,039,425 4,091,066 2,734,457 
Ttalyger een Sewacskews 414,156 1,991,513 1,826,370 482,136 6,528,416 7,963,032 4,660,003 1,766,866 
ADAT MRNA Jeena -- 4,543,036 67,289 4,576,005 — 31,787,549 86,431 8,951,611 
Koreaw sce itaetiasone _ 962,798 _ 3,674,872 = 8,324,754 = 13,024,789 
Macao: awit oe 4,212,105 8,621,892 3,642,090 9,350,536 29,039,373 26,815,705 19,817,407 56,878,694 
Norwayaen sa sees 1,396,684 2,266,157 99,275 177,055 7,277,060 7,062,094 1,246,936 779,995 
Neth. East Indies 1,437,076 3,464,822 2,519,755 2,838,142 3,335,748 14,627,025 9,072,761 32,346,418 
Philippines: © .f./0.0.. 2,001,441 872,174 2,898,109 11,325,615 7,634,689 4,486,113 15,683,317 51,317,404 
Bortugalme cee areens 101,043 59,530 — 4,000 445,795 303,341 85,976 11,980 
Slammer. 6,669,304 10,356,319 7,823,834 12,504,860 20,417,949 62,063,791 35,820,331 61,161,239 
South America ...... 34,546 7,292 81,268 470,110 176,731 1,064,540 438,886 2,575,245 

Spainwir etn a 8,960 144,678 875,215 79,528 745,129 875,365 — 
‘Swedenn ormeatagent a0 336,406 5,540,889 578,265 177,439 1,574,720 12,900,774 3,217,342 1,513,215 
Switzerland ....... 2,057,419 1,951,398 — 265,290 6,430,918 13,601,489 71,532 6,299,647 
USS Aetigs: inate. 28,873,727 40,252,485 16,198,003 17,079,545 111,071,201 170,719,299 65,559,117 67,179,001 
UsSsS3 Ri: cake — - 1,022,000 = a 228,000 4,803,462 2,735,597 
Others #het.. series 915,683 1,635,512 674,855 1,548,254 2,873,447 9,212,161 7,372,323 10,131,022 
POT AL See 124,015,147 176,735,352 99,905,505 133,027,892 528,628,766 807,184,725 458,919,248 591,980,183 

ota T1tls. 

Empire 30,214,151 48,062,455 25,850,746 36,800,398 133,053,858 209,729,561 139,493,476 155,748,185 
Total Foreign 93,800,996 128,672,897 74,054,759 96,227,494 395,574,908 597,455,164 319,425,772 436,231,998 


WARNING BY BOARD OF TRADE 
REGARDING IMPORTS INTO U.K. 
BY PRIVATE PERSONS 


There seems to be widespread im- 
pression that consumer goods can 
readily be admitted into the United 
Kingdom if they are purchased froin 
abroad by private persons in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. This impression may 
have been encouraged by advertise- 
ments of such goods for sale which 
have been put out in the United King- 
dom by traders overseas. 

The Board of Trade at London wish, 
therefore, to draw attention to the 


fact that such goods may not be im- 
ported into U.K. without a licence and 
that licences are not normally granted 
for private purchases, whether intend- 
ed for the purchaser's own use or not. 
This applies to imports from within 
the Sterling Area as well as from other 


countries. 
Private individuals in U.K. have, 
therefore, been warned that if they 


send money overseas in order to buy 
goods or arrange with persons resident 
overseas to pay for them, those goods 
are likely to be confiscated by the Cus- 
toms on arrival. It is most improbable 
that the overseas salesman will agree 
to take the goods back or refund the 


money, which they will in consequence 
lose completely. 

So far as Hong Kong is concerned 
the chief commodity involved would 
appear to be dresses and lingerie etc., 
and local exporters of these and any 
other items are advised to ensure that 
if they are consigned to a private in- 
dividual in U.K. that person has al- 
ready obtained an import licence frorn 
the Board of Trade. At present, it is 
extremely unlikely that any such 
licences will be granted, and the goods 
are likely to be confiscated by the Cus- 
toms on arrival in U.K. 

Bona fide gift or food parcels are, of 
course, not affected. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS 


Total Values of Imports & Exports; Under Chapter; By Countries; 
for the Month of May, 1948 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human foods and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 4 
Coffee, tea. cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 


of cereals, 


MODSGCOisy cater tine ein) gic yack ae 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes. and _ their 


manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper & cardboard & manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles’ of clothing <......... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
LEDATEOS MMi pac cois 5 6 SO it sues 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special & technical textiles articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 


Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and_ related 
DLOGUCTS” soa wae ranks « 6 Speen sy 


Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products ... 
Glass and glass ware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


n.eé.s. 


Total 


Imports 


$ 
17,4715 
4,357 


215,959 
39,300 
70,695 

140,801 
97,183 


242,508 
2,302,812 


1,568,399 


1,259.050 


171,895 
316,960 


388,265 
2,745 


1,299,519 
12,072 


9,072 
193,771 
1,030,506 
4,386,150 
85,433 
297,605 
22,500 
77,180 


48,049 


14,935 
131,916 
118,128 

43,292 

73,671 

65,685 

2,777 
1,052,791 


255,396 
1,331,373 


884,688 
981,893 
2,151,568 


7,598 
422,565 


Ewports 
$ 


600 
6,500 


6,100 
1,492,961 


111,384 


1,440,512 
36,990 


12,260 


175 


485,045 


3,520 


67,566 


2,542,776 


672,216 
22,698 


PMD Ae 3 despre sider vine etste 21,898,437 7,062,340 
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AUSTRALIA 
Articles Imports E.wports 
$ 
Meat and preparations thereof .... 37,283 2,610 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 1,310,361 383 
Fishery products, for food ........ 1,600 10,087 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... 1,580,133 677 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts 64,228 6,978 
Vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 

used for human foods and _ their 

prepavationssen-e:S. 5s ese ee 33,905 27,462 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 82,436 — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereofersplees. 5) Ac. wep es cee 162,058 34,862 
Beverages and vinegars .......... 42,448 1,182 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e:s. 8,521 2,108 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ —_ 122 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases and waxes and _ their 

manutactutes. i.e:s:y 2 ote nat cee 63,094 287,133 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ........ 122,342 25,043 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) “ain: sce one 146,203 716 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 71,074 7,164 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

TESS atin she clot kee is 1,350 3,076 
Wood, cork = and manufactures 

thereot) _ Mes wesas ieee ca waren eat —_ 27,860 
Pulp, paper & cardboard & manu- 

PACtureSs: VENELeOLs nile ieee cick cneriers 14,160 4,281 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 363,903 _ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing ~articlesmof clothing: .s).-+.5 4,581 3,689 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

Prepared: Pes : a Sere. crea ee ceers 120,342 —_ 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 57,049 102,705 
Special & technical textile articles — 1,033 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 448 34,208 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers —_ 6,302 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than™ clothing ...20n 5 skins. > — 8,695 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and _ related 

DLOOU CTS ie heres ois OR ee — 165 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Diyprepared, 7.e;8.) .e.5-5..e5 oe 6,000 34 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 2,183 
Glassmand glassware tas c0s0 one one = 1.470 746 
Non-ferrous base metals .......... 35,735 = 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 10,677 34,599 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 

nels, OtheR han voc. nae ees 31,232 — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliancess) ee sen cc. eee 27,275 2,593 
Vehicles & transport equipment, 

TOTO NaN nae Sie owiehe enters 14,349 7,700 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, mies; 22th asses 45,500 77,845 
Manufactured articles, nes. ...... 17,824 172,516 

ED Ot o coe Wiahncet jasc aia cta aes 4,477,581 897,757 
CANADA 
Articles I ete Exports 
Meat and preparations thereof .... 4,111 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 100,318 — 
Fishery products, for food ......... 18,300 99,961 


650 


Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food. 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human foods and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Tobacco 
‘Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels _ 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and_ their 
manufactures, :C:S. Fst seem ots 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) : : 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
Fah, yg bab SOE Sea rete te ign <i 
Wood, cork and manufactures 
PSU GOR a eit s Sofa ta kane s-0: 5 cenrere apes sacs 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 


manufactures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special & technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of alii materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 


Products for heating, . lighting and 
power, lubricants and _ related 
MLOAUCTS) sews ek sista a oleae aes 


Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
GURL Banc on 6c Oia erin.c.c Orines nea 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals .......... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
ne.s., other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
applicances } 
‘Vehicles and transport equipment, 
n.€.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


CEYLON 
Articles 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
WLEVATALIONS, oN.E;Si. as aces cer 

Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 

‘Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
MNAtOLIalS FRNA the oe cuc.tngees. ¢ sxeearesoere 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
MYCDATECUG me cts). ntetce ate ere ae ees 


Textile fabrics and small ware .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
applancese me yaesode ec oe 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
DATED PLOUUCtS, A N-|:Si  Geerenie su eeiers 


1,828,488 903,211 


161,030 
134,953 


15,400 
60,618 


17,849 
101,552 


432,122 
15,300 


169,762 


13,365 


66,277 
34,530 


40,898 
32,465 

4.500 
35,200 


Imports 
$ 


4,938 


306 
30,483 


166,165 
603 
54,407 
42,945 
560 

867 

730 


36,383 


235 
135 
37,832 


40,000 
96,438 
2,148 


77,331 
80,741 


Exports 
$ 


181,864 
10,178 
4,991 
61,367 
82,499 
49,685 


39,868 
5,145 
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Total 


EAST AFRICA 
Articies 


Fishery products, for food ........ 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human foods and their 
preparations, mies. saci se ci. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; SpiceSows's ane afhocs ayo 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) ig weave eye aes ee ain 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 


Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and _ related 
DLOGUICTS: 5 ern scree Ae eae eee es 


Pottery and other clay products 
Glass and glassware ......+-s..-... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e-.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances: Fr rmtricek ccc annie 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


Articles 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products 

chiefly) for thuman’ food. ..5) ee .. 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 


of cereals, 


Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and _ their 
manufactureswames) Sse one a. 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials), 29.4; ee eee 

Essential oil, perfumery, cosmetics, 


soaps and related products 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ........... 
Hides and skins and (eather 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared SPteeac os Seek Oe 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other) than ‘clothing #:-aseee.. 
Products for heatings, lighting and 


power, lubricants and _ related 

Products we «cus... IR ee 
Pottery and other clay products 
Ores; aslags) cinder- igasgseeeeeee. 


Non-ferrous base metals .......... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared). products, nieisi-.c.. aes 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


June 30 
—_ 7,045 
4,938 442,642 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
124,885 = 
— 492 
3,000 — 
—_ 250 
— 650 
— 380 
— 4,023 
— 84,570 
— 65,004 
_- 1,500 
— 6,730 
= 2,480 
— 91,393 
— 3,080 
196,201 == 
= 53,596 
324,086 314,148 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
89,563 — 
— 200 
31,360 1,632 
2,750 == 
64,770 42,510 
22,250 = 
2,845 7,350 
47,865 = 
840 a 
5,670 — 
3,803,258 140,984 
— 1,344,000 
32,760 — 
6,356 et 
— 36,960 
434,812 = 
1,316,732 c= 
— 1,804 
— 253,969 
—_— 23,100 
o> 147,017 
_— 36,979 
8,268 120,029 
= 20,242 


5,870,099 2,176,776 
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MALAYA (BRITISH) 


Articles 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products, for food 
Cerealsaeere Ja tah rset tee LB 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human foods and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
MOD ACCO Ww eayeraas Gate <corveusio erentersicn ates 


Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal and vegetable oils, 
greases and waxes and 
manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
Materials) sietas/ sever wdeeacnsn eran Sake 
Essential oil, perfimery, cosmetics, 


soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork and manufactures there- 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ........... 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile’ materials, raw or simply 
DLEDALCOy iempains sec cece marae a ied 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and_ related 
DLOGUCES: PPh Who. es he ca tae 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply ‘prepared, Niels. . 3.2. hs ce ee 
Pottery & other clay vroducts 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials i 
Iron. and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


Imports 


285,851 


23,202 
48,780 


131,503 


96,442 


26,740 


1,784,994 
424,450 


35,000 
$34,683 


1,974,297 
182,481 


9,597 
21,401 


862,280 


2,626,067 
4,140 


400 


219,744 
41,483 
34,704 


22,938 
41,409 
93,440 


188,608 
38,685 


10,096,905 
45,400 
10,142,305 


Exports 
$ 


380,824 
442,116 
182,579 

2,440 


60,897 
1,165,581 
1,582,737 
2,316,736 


260,674 
162,222 
37,954 
10,000 
19,691 
280,263 


446.596 


379,931 


319,758 
3,400 


79,171 
37,085 


533,393 
8,806 


334,960 


68,100 
255,735 
5,217,075 
66,612 


1,946,676 
8,300 


411,296 


33,217 

3,056 
74,058 
75,212 


37,173 


1,000 


1,458,130 
13,720 


120,731 
28,942 


816,230 
1,672,504 


21,295,775 


21,295,775 
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NEW ZEALAND 
Articles 


Meat and preparations thereof .... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excevt oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human foods and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and ‘ waxes and _ their 
MAnULAChUVES, TS) Ls Se 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials: hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles: of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, .0:6.8) ae oee ee ok 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


NORTH BORNEO 
Articles 


Dairy products, eggs and honey.... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for hurnan food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco. 4 inituetTierioie ctenaiaac eee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal and _ vegetable 
greases end waxes 
manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ............ 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special & technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 


oils, 


and _ their 


Imports 
195,330 
2,153 


200,030 


Imports 


178,290 


45,105 


97,400 


17,097 


66,664 
687,128 


1,260 
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Exports 
$ 
180 

60 
6,139 
2,278 
4,900 

10,932 
307 
595 
230 

57,544 


2,040 
587 
425 


8.000 
15,707 


399 
2,448 
2,500 


55,557 
2,087 


172,975 


Exports 
$ 
2,045 
297 
122 
13,148 
14,828 
32,134 
17,441 


4,393 
52,799 
150 
8,181 
4,787 
3,018 


6,346 


455 
9,978 


5,569 
2,672 


24,366 
372 


21,584 
227.237 
9,982 


41,545 
2,193 


24,338 
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Products for heatings, lighting and 

power, lubricants and_ related 

DLOGUCLS wks A Pee paan. ie tailors ers —_ 555 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

plysprepareds 71:e:Samoe oaemin eee — 16,282 
Pottery and other clay products = 4,209 
Glass and glassware ............-. — 4,360 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

ISHN: Samer ircie sta eaihnce an tamees = 122 
Tronmands Steel wetcgeaiens, 2c cee eee — 3.254 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... — 2,528 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. — 18 275 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical ...... -— 3,740 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

ADPUANCeS se ei aero ay Trane — 15,175 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 

DUCISK Wert ae Coot aes —_— 175 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

iparedieproducts, nies, Ge asda oc = 16,436 8,075 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... — 36,707 

LOCAL ae rahe eeta ew « Manav 1,109,380 643,641 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Articles Imports Hegorss 
Vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations; 11.€:S.. asics ostuds «ss — 4,593 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

tHereOt SPICES... pki cog ace eubemre rs —_ 35,833 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases and waxes and _ their 

MANULACUKES =nieSe cen ess ee — 43.370 
Essential oil, perfumery, cosmetics, . 

soaps and related products ...... — 4,275 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

NCIS ery en sica ee hina ao) © pasunncPeas sgenen sous 4,725 — 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof — 5,606 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 2,627 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DPCDOTCG. acc en es HRC Se 10,461 — 
Textile fabrics and smal! wares.... —_— 159,984 
Special & technical textile articles ae 34,845 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. == 95,721 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other: than, clothing” ~.0. 2-5... —_— 10,431 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 10,426 
Glasswand:, Glassware: = cs eracuss cu ciel = 500 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. —— 55,324 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

ADPUANCES Ee Asatte ee emer ae = 2,529 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

Pared PLOGucts, Wess soueccecsee. — 16,384 
Manufactured articles, nes. ......- — 141,026 

OGM vies care’ sx eee» a ete uce MM 17,813 620.847 
WEST AFRICA 
Articles I Sad me 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... _ 53,398 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials . — 86.396 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers BS 960 
Glass and! glassware ©. 05 fccsascwaas — 9,999 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. — 64,393 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

BPDUGNCCS ewe ees Phe <4 haan? —_— 850 
Manufactured articles, nes. ...... = 6,849 

EDOUAL tanec attest vist et Sate nk Grebe eines == 222,845 

WEST INDIES 
Articles Imports Eyports 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 


q 


300 


Fishery products, for food ......... — 3,114 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... _— 3,383 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... —_ 11,344 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human foods and their 

preparations, n.e;S:) 90h. nearer —— 16,661 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 4 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof:tspices: “sash pee — 5,170 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ =< 420 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) Ooo? «.o..0.G hhh beets ae —_— 2,868 
Rubber and manufactures. thereof, 

TQS Ne erie reese: he RO artaearr eid — 6,905 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof SS 240 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... _— 894,232 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. — 138,011 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers _ 25,516 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than*clothing#ts.. Jets ones — 200 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 886 
Glass and glassware ..0...0.....5. =e 286 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. _— 94,934 
Electrical machinery, apparatus und 

Applancesw elas. uss make cee = 19,414 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, 1.6.6 415 «sims —- 5,127 
Manufactured articles, nes. ...... a 37,466 

Potala ees AG bre ee ae — 1,266,525 
BRITISH EMPIRE, OTHER 
Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Fishery products, for food ........ 57,046 3,654 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... — 2,550 
Fruits & nuts, except oil-nuts ...... 7,256 530 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human foods and their 

preparations nies: Bkoucackke ee = 6,822 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 1,122,000 25,299 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof: spices) (,......6edertea aster —_— 6,325 
EORSCCO.” a « senda Senta eee eas _— 940 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ _— 401 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical PLOdUCtStevess... ne a 1,910 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) aor eek ache — 23,278 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... > 63,719 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

LOLS vray Se Gee ee ee RAP n —_— 940 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 7,70C 1,177 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 

manufactures thereof ........... — 55 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

Ing articles of clothingar.qi)eec — 2,450 
Textiles fabrics and small wares _— 318,637 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials hats of all materials .. _ 87,190 
Footware, boots, shoes and _ slippers —_— 27,355 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

Other than clothing” "fs. .. — 9,586 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and_ related 

PYOGUCUS: | \Asiwhe igen 1,040,696 a 
Pottery and other clay products . — 12,427 
Glass and glassware .............. — 1,169 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. — 78,328 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

ADPUBNCES MMe tk ce erelona tee — 13,718 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared productsiemies. oo. eesaane ee —_ 17,882 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... — 74,574 

(otal Geese 6 aig fir ae Gee A 2,234,698 780,916 
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BELGIUM 
Articles 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; ispices(¥c Arnstein Gees 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and _ their 
mauntactiires. n:6:5.0 s,m eee ae 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials Peer. «estates te 
Fertilizers 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper’ and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof .......... 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing... .c1e. sens 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Tron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals .......... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APPUANCE Sie wien see seesaw ale eee eek 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


BURMA 
Articles 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Cereals 
Manifactured products 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) qeeaneaee eisai cs ho 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 


of cereals, 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
INEUSH Bae ches aia sich tie ae ge Ste 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 


manufactures thereof 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 


Imports 


6,389 
207,966 


92,924 
11,937 


824 
152,717 


2,350 
176,666 
1,730,406 
45,151 
150,071 
13,385 


5,570 


8,198 


2,986,320 


Imports 
$ 


8,902,035 


35,256 


Exports 
$ 
2,300 


754,700 


2,290 


121,177 


95,232 
14,702 


1,027,728 


Exports 
200 


11,680 
660 
1,372 
5,759 
35,700 


137,166 
3,164 


45,000 
22,000 


10,164 
342,000 


137,973 
2,200 


8,350 
179,965 


231 
56,555 
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Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 


653 


pared productsein-e:ssacn ne Close -- 20,419 

Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 28,962 422,533 

Total! = Areveasis i eee tls hase 8,970,468 1,508,398 
CHINA, NORTH 

Articles a oe aca 
Dairy products ,eggs and honey .... 8,300 83 
Fishery products, for food ........ 10,000 ae 

Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... 41,160 -— 
Fruits and nuts. except oil-nuts .... 18,892 514 
Vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 

used for human food and their 

PLrepArationsien.C:S ree hee se 258,288 2,800 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

CRENGORMSDICES) no merias a yareee 500 38,000 
Beverages and vinegars ...........- 37,050 130,962 
TODSCCO’. . wing Bth.cks mente cagssans — 5,914 
Ojil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 23;L70 _ 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases and waxes and_ their 

WANULACTULES Tess sessreuee cae 1,320 202,046 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ........ 180 560,507 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials)” esas case sees 24,466 970,564 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 1,860 7,000 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

WCOiSsy aids ahaa ecalee G mere eee es 100,930 522,408 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 15,400 105 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 

manufactures thereof .......... 124,750 226,878 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 9,500 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared paso Acne nee eens ess 1,950 2,131,677 
Wiarns) and “thread! save nao eee eee 5,372,017 _ 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 2,017,834 21,885 
Special & technical textile articles 396 57,056 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 126,322 _ 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers 737 = 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other, than clothing). J...0s.00ee. 14,579 47,992 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and _ related 

PLOGUCtS: ia. wt Feta woe eee 25,237 2,114,536 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply. prepared, 1.6.8, 2.7 :..0.00. 13,655 19,9000 
Pottery and other clay products .... 6,325 11,880 
Glass and» glassware <tichiass 4605 ee 2,228 13,500 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

als}. Messe Macon Sakae eee. oder 300 8,870 
Tron anda steel! (2.6% occas se apes — 503,764 
Non-ferrous base metals .......... _ 336,738 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 223.072 57,520 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical ...... 17,415 29,670 
Electrical machinery, apparatus. and 

ADDIUANCES amici is os cir reece 3,424 21,127 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 

DiGiss NSE we sais Mee ene 3,750 91,296 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, Ne:Siaars oer te 208,756 81,350 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ......- 148,472 179,267 

TOUAL. » gtkees  h 5. eee 8,862,340 8,395,809 
CHINA, MIDDLE 
Articles oe a hed 
Live animals, chiefly for food ...... 515,790 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 162,010 196,553 
Fishery products, for food ........ 40,239 —~ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food — 12,859 
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Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. ... 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and _ their 
manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
INATCTIAIS ue) cece serena yaiel evepele rs tones ehs 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper & cardboard & manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
DICDATCO MEM Biya cs jot isl cin 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 


SROKA OTIC © GAC sets 


lighting and 


power, lubricants and_ related 
DLOGUCHS eh sep e seietete Oe a ester ents 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or 


simply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

als, n.e.s. 
Tronwand@steel. 4... Seen ee eee 
Non-ferrous base metals .......-... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical ....... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus end 

appliances s4cs,h:.staata eR a 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 

n.€.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply rre- 

Pared: Products, WNce:S,,. dav sets ade one 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


CHINA, SOUTH 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 


Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human foods and their 
WLUEVAKAIONS) MCB. <5 ac us sy cols 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
PHELEOL! “SPICES: yo eek weiciseacaet 
Beverages and vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .... 


Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal and _ vegetable oils, 
greases and waxes and 
ManutAacturesy NieiSs Gare vewar os aoe 


59,824 
357,341 
2,175,338 
115,856 
900 


28,524 


5,957 
8,640 
7,860 
6,808 
16,937 
26,316 


109,718 


180,575 
700 


12,492 


150 


70,162 
17,614 


3,931,335 


Imports 
$ 


273,434 
412,249 


1,178,826 
7,942 


4,640 
103,613 


3,261,013 


1,135 


4,902 


17,470 
5,610 
1,200 

605,806 


841,292 


393,752 


4,680 
1,551,050 


661,133 
17,958 


597,835 
10,800 


29,664 
825,912 
1,000 
6,280 


20,534 


437,038 
12,726 
114,903 
3,860 
356,584 
57,926 
46,781 
19,515 
15,954 
119,888 


54,220 
87,310 


7,134,130 


Exports 


15,155 
66 


85,632 
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Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 0 Wie. eres ve cer Nene ete 
Essential oil, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ............ 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared 
Yarns.and thread!” aiecsusty «eteteatete 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special & technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other. than: clothing, —. ieee 
Products for heatings, lighting end 
power, lubricants and_ related 
PIOGUCtS caer ash sisi MR Se 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.es. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware .............. 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, NG:Se veic-ciss, 5h eke eee 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Irom and: ‘steel ge.) 2 .0..wedeos.o% anes 
Non-ferrous base metals .......... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles and 
JOA, ABA Hi et in Ucar ee tnges emEa e O 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Yared: Products, Gn.e:sa came aeeeies 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


3 Of aR ERICROS CaO etiae 


Total 


Articles 


TODACCO: dats seas Reh Es end 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials)iji4. seen < wreeater een 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Warmnsmand thread acc cee ie ce oe 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware. on mt ae 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliangesi= © 0, 2 Bam 3) een ee 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
MG Sc Pes cht oka Al oes eee 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Dared! productsy ne.S.an tie ae 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


30,334 


1,015 
26,342 


884,553 


279,019 
258,359 


1,367 


21,800 
1,200,120 
47,647 
5,052 


7,400 
3,600 


32,006 
176,792 
4,730 


2,997 
4,110 


350,939 
33,016 


15,000 
2,320 


1,507,691 
827,991 


15,361,395 


Imports 


$ 
1,132 


20,822 


21,954 


829,617 


447,949 


24,319 
17,676 


827,650 
127,706 


511,427 
8,072: 


152,022: 


2,299,183 
18,953 
207,286: 
18,403 
1,047,697 
221149 
231/571 
283,704 
51,983 
105,836 


359,493) 
103,858 


8,097,837 


Exports 
$ 
21,296 
1,200 


7,600 
12,414 


17,980 
91,313 


5,250° 
284,000° 


79,118 
45,541 


748.904 
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FRANCE 
Articles I penis 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... —— 
Vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 

used for human food and their 

PYEDALAIONSY “WiClSs os die icles: av se sas — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; “Spices: iiss s.as.s5 asses so 4,285 
Beverages and vinegars ............. 115,120 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases and waxes end their 

Manufactures, NiG:S) nose 6 es seen — 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ........ 728,847 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 


materials)” < 2.2/..a.0 Ase cavemen 91,546 
Essential oil, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 6,893 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

TVOISE™ aot ete ele Cathe Oe epee se lere 4,823 
Pulp, paper & cardboard & manu- 

factures*thereot = es. nas ele te 326,995 


Hides and skins and leather ...... —= 


Textile materials, raw or simply 
DLEDAYEG. Fi sorecresess scoters eieie eter = 


Textile fabrics and small wares .... 430,664 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 14,798 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 31,586 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
TCS ems sire 0 lnc 8 we aia eee — 


Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products; Nie:Ss s.ien. sees : —_— 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 240 


MEOt aly Peptepree cree sx sgeiereyauteccetese cise 1,755,807 


FRENCH INDO CHINA 


Articles Imports 
$ 
Meat and preparations thereof .... — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... = 
Fishery products, for food ........ 222,800 
(Ols (eslely le 6 Sec Ero tiee pone hance OIE 302,675 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... — 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... — 
Vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.S. .......-.2..+. 345,937 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .... — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof Spices: -..\.2 sere seme we curs 89,170 
Beverages and vinegars .........-.. — 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. ... — 
i Wo) oF acre) Way 7) aa OOO OO eaa — 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels .......- 100,535 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........- _ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) Sho GOING BER ODO OOE 105,940 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... _ 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 20,000 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof .........--: 1,540 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 57,200 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PLEPATER © asec cv see rb eigesvrescs 72,500 
Yarns and thread ......-+sssssesee —_— 


Exports 
$ 


400 


5,436 
11,440 
46,603 
11,000 


31,366 


89,136 
441,000 


30,000 


144,638 
67 


811,086 


Exports 


2,000 
37,795 
25,467 

103 


11,135 
195,408 


359,637 
24 


17,408 
6,890 
1,005 

940 


39,256 


63,892 


1,850 
2,790 


162,634 


800 
708,747 
150 
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Textile fabrics and small wares .... —_ 2,330 
Special & technical textile articles — 24,140 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. — 28,580 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
othersthan: clothing) Wyik sees _— 9,580 
Products for heatings, lighting and 
power, lubricants and_ related 
products) MeL eyes sh. Goes nen Oe 579,820 25,023 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply ‘prepared, n.@:s: . cnc ace aie ws 130,209 4,463 
Pottery and other clay products .... —_ 583 
Glass®ande glassware. eum si ccna _ 27,277 
Tronsiand “steel nk ate se a eee ae — 28,902 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 206,000 = 
Manufactures of base metals, nies. = 13,365. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical ...... — 117,835. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances times .ia-s cae eee —_ 16,762 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
WWSHCE. goo, td Sn Onno manna oT ne — 20,332 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Dared products Meise an uclersdas 114,142 250,111 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 1,463 99,166 
Ota Bae tec a sos Ce 2,359,931 2,306,380 
HOLLAND 
Articles Imports reg 
Meat and preparations thereof — 299 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 123,400 = 
Cereals > 255 Sic cate ee ae ee: 10,704 — 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 2,096 645. 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations: | mseisse sera. tress ee — 16,890 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .... 4,203 —_— 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof} spicest=<< acceso ere eee 31,719 — 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 23,568 — 
TODACCO® File eed eek ee 2,004 — 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ == 107,520 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and _ their 
manufactures;one.s.5 Weeee eee se 41,400 30,810: 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 95,412 — 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 02 fan.c6 <2 Phu einle atone 91,256 = 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related producis ...... 34,238 11,061 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof = 1,255. 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
rnanufactures thereof ............ 355,113 —_— 
Hides and skins and leather ....... — 13,820 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 1,865 — 
Yarns) and thread” isc ncnaetoe) sree 33,600 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 107,087 —_— 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .... 953 = 
Glass"and glassware «sae. nssns 8,938 _ 
Tron end Ssteel ohne. s Soa tech vee 4,432 — 
Non-ferrous base metals .......... 37,609 55,440 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. 29,600 39,132 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical ....... 2,680 350 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances a Fis ssid anes ee eee 79,624 2,880 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
WEISS Mer dhrcaa peepee, eee 334,185 7,120 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Pared products; DieiSi aa sien eras 4,806 62,668 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... _ 32,108 
COLALD Gains 8c Nei cr eee ore 1,460,492 381,998 


————— 
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ITALY 
Articles ee Papers 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases and waxes and _ their 

manufactures; N.@iS. Hat dadeeee _ 394,120 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......-. 66,809 —= 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... - 9,590 
Pulp, paper & cardboard & manu- 

facturesmUnereot Gc cemisjece term case 2,932 — 
Hides and skins and leather ....... — 69,342 
Yarns-and threads onc. cies 20 cuss 1,437,278 = 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 400,742 = 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 51,084 — 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical ....... 304 = 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e.s. ........--. —_ 9,174 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 32,400 _— 

Le gin Ee ere ene are ICR ORR eae 1,991,513 482,136 

JAPAN 
Articles dae i che 

Meat and preparations thereof ..... _ 5 
Fishery products, for food ......... 64,673 —= 
Cereals’ ssa enced ee ete — 2,600 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... _— 4 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

Preparacionss N.e;S.0 + states. es —_ 228,036 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereots ‘SpICGS «sve tpenaciacs oie susie one © — sy 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 36,000 22,016 
SE OPACCO! rinauiees erect sexta acuaeuae etter a — 1,186 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ —_— 1,560,000 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases and waxes and _ their 

manufactures, n-C:S) ser. seta + v0 — 9,000 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ........ 225,690 — 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

AMALCTIALS) Gumee ae cia. MUree ee sc stemerane 38,079 404,450 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 5,080 18 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

ATES Mae at Sars eo tae 162,744 616 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof _— 39,530 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 

manufactures thereof ........... 67,538 3,185 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

MLCVATCO, “weiss mys 6 isin sree sas cieens score 460,238 1,853,720 
WANS TO SEILGACH aio easts walysisee Ree 134,117 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 1,474,230 74,576 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. — 2,969 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 44,107 —_ 
Products for neating, lighting end 

power, iubricents and_ related 

[OTOAUCTSY x.\-.-tier.stpeeioreteorennte ao 635,517 3,389 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared, n:e.s. Gast sent en den 398,640 107,120 
Pottery and other clay products .... 286,564 — 
Glass and glassware 2.8 29H0\.0 179,189 1,100 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

materials eens ee roe ees _ 1,728 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 234,868 9,399 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 

n.e.s, other than electrical ...... 2,770 2,830 
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Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
n.e€.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 


Total 


Articles 


Fishery products, for food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preprations, n.e.s. 
Beverages and vinegars 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and _ their 
manufactures; reise sc ene see 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
materials): cssysine cclbe mere eMart wees 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TG. SHC W ths tants Ps oe ee eae 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, aper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ........... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared: Tees. .&...s..ee  e 


Varnssand!- threadunntcns.<. oat henats 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special & technical textile articles 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and_ related 
PROGUCTS Ju c cet cer hee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, Ties. visa Come ee 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Tronsand Steel) trclsciiee as erent 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical ...... 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared: products | niesss.. eee es 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly for food ...... 
Meat and preparations thereof .... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cerealsiy satin Seah. 2h ee eee 


Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 


92,992 
4,543,036 


Imports 


703,947 
48,546 


1,000 


600 


163,776 


24,000 


962,798 


Imports 
$ 
195,530 
300,540 
149,322 
33,131 


4,742 
22,902 


June 30 


1,033 
56,950 


5,533 
184,955 


4,576,005 


Exports 
$ 


3,675 


2,740 
875,273 


102,184 


351,626 
470 


2,087,499 


5,234 
20,500 
25,849 

6,500 


2,043 


16,980 


44,349 


54,289 
13,910 


3,674,872 


Exports 
$ 
300 
6,832 
108,753 
240,231 
41,573 


237,352 
560 570 
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Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s, 


Sugar and sugar confectionery 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
dhereot ss spiceswume at... coe ee 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ., 
EODACCOn gp APSE ae 6 chai ag RRs 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and _ their 
manutactures, N.e.ssceeeae se 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
materials)! I~ sasacawie wamera ct 
Essential oil, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Meriiizers: gies isc eeee PES 3 ARN Sees 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TLCS mr tec Ao ee 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 


manufactures thereof ...!....... 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 


Clothing and underwear of textile 
mterials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for ' heating, 
power, lubricants 
products 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles and 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared producis, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Taw or 


lighting ‘and 
and related 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


NORWAY 
Articles 


Fishery products, for food 
Animal and vegetable oils, 
greases and waxes and 
MAMMMACLUTES; WNG.8, “os ase ew y 


fats, 
their 


531,606 
15,220 


3,500 
77,011 
3,785 
2,643 
2,725,719 


807,346 
84,290 


9,148 


35,259 
97,156 
1,980,637 
5,447 


9,700 


51,735 


380 


5,935 
860 
1,095 


196,550 


15,860 
108,893 


8,500 
1,370 
8,681 


116,855 
943,629 


8,621,893 


11,401 
8,633,294 


Imports 


584 


142,263 
209,970 


107,637 
71,001 
250 
718,106 
3,650 


18,563 
522,222 


182,683 


288,373 
118,501 


45,789 
233,876 


704,777 
64,759 


14,347 


33,239 
41,078 


663,641 
27,106 


397,105 
56,323 


68,568 


1,157,165 


55,666 
28,890 
97,203 


11,066 


233,025 

31,328 
306,138 
124,043 
172,893 
560,542 


176,170 
465,969 


9,350,536 


9,350,536 


Evports 
$ 


125,002 
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Wood, cork & manufactures thereof — 1,595 
Pulp, paper and cardboard «and 

manufactures: thereof ........... 2,257,418 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... a 500 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 8,155 a 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared- products Mies: «dicstsehos — 49,958 

Rot allies ok x, ofp tewsl ate cratclc, chen 2,266,157 177,055 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Articles Imports Erports 
$ $ 
Meat and preparations thereof — 160 
Fishery products, for food ........ 4,600 7,575. 
Cereaisit a Saws ce Pana teins casa 15,000 = 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... _ 2,620 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... = 8,040 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations) nesses. heme om 87,482 27,890 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... _— 520,100 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof” spices “Je. ce vee cent 25.525 770 
Beverages and vinegars ........... —_— 609 
TODACCO! | cis ata ving cep iot. - peace Ee _ 15,732 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 10,000 460 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases and waxes and _ their 

manufactures, Mies. 5.2.-2..5.0.%- — 120 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ........ 18,270 4,786 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

INALCLIELS pete aysuarn osu enter ietaiaes hae — 62,274 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... — 26,167 
Bertilizerss weer te + ccsara cake ome —_— 28,200 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, \ 

TNS” en ns ad Soyer seen kata oars 688,000 18,445 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof = 2,000 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 

manufactures thereof ............ _ 43,639 
Yarns: and *threade es suse aera — 702,310 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... ae 189,529 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials — 130,920 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers —_ 25,900 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than, clothing i. sean. ener. — 803,915 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and_ related 

products: Gand:s hue  eereme seer 1,982,575 —_ 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared; N:e:Siy 6ee kee «Mere ee — 52,600 
Pottery and other clay products .... a 100 
Glass and glassware ............+. — 3,188 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 82,445 _ 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e-.s. —_ 48,558 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances ea mers :.. Siena. eo emniemnet —_ 2,540 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products niés) <.2..255ss56 550,925 21,807 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... _— 87,188 

Kole Ey ee eR cy Teer tic 3,464,822 2,838,142 


Total 


Articles 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals fia niact irae fies Meieibie Zoe 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 


66,800 
7,318,141 


234,482 
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PHILIPPINES 
Articles Imports lh 

Live animals, chiefly for food ...... — 1,896 
Meat and preparations thereof = 347,943 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 1,633,680 
Fishery products, for food ......... 3,800 258,595 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 42,003 — 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 44,835 246,374 
Vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly 

used for human_ food and their 

preparations.) N:eise er ais aie eats 34,003 1,286,818 
‘Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... —- 7,613 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

PNELCOL SPICES” neers lence cie) sieht are -- 4,920 
Beverages and vinegars ........... —_— 24,855 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... = 345 
SLODaACCO me tntetes crite se heres Siena. 42,003 — 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 156,388 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases and waxes and _ their 

AMIANULACHULES i), C: Sin aieeisce: cele es eee 9,000 12,356 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

‘pharmaceutical products ........ 9,828 122,318 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

MOALELIaIg) ia < ecu cae ee site at 14,430 106,253 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 6 480 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

PG eee age tua sce a whee west ei 76 22,790 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 750 115,597 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 

manufactures thereof .......... = 289,459 
Hides and skins and leather ........ — 3,930 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing ........... — 45,666 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

VOD ATCC ase nin aia tte che eter ieteerea 92,600 139,336 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 333,636 2,375,163 
Special and technical textile articles — 7,870 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. —_ 140,018 
Footwear, boots shoes and slippers — 61,252 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

others than iclothing <....0<o2+)<: 12,500 11,100 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and_ related 

PLOAUICTS Menten ene ara Secrets ae — 167 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Dilys preparedinn-6:8is cesses wastes — 400 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 92,885 
Glass and! ‘glasswareis)....2.ceeece. — 41,746 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

BIS NeiSs ot ctia a's ices A ae 300 232 
Tronvandusteel! A..0% tiene uke case — 101,036 
Non-ferrous base metals. os....00 0: 168,500 57,180 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. .. 840 1,472,475 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical ...... 4,307 6,780 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APPUANCeS se hae mists cu canst ok 243 4,950 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 

FOS CBee Hons Griese os tio Oba eae — 50,300 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared wproducts,. nieiss inten <4 293 82,874 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 100,724 573,329 


872,174 11,325,615 


Eroorts 


2.509 
5,030 
97,460 
192 


21,218 
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Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 


Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and _ their 
manufactures, 1.e:Ssie+ sees: «ae 


Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 5c. +s ssusseayeke ore miowetera ate 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, coprk and manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PLEP ALO Pesci, aieusyaiclisheberelauatotehvia mean 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and _ related 
DLOAUCIS Vote oe. «she eee ee ea 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products ... 
Glass and glassware ............- 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
ALS) WES ssciviersve sso ee ee 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
MNALCVIAUS 2 crac Gacccea a ee ee ew aieratecs 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Fronseand Steele etic. cccsescemees 
Non-ferrous base metals ......... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances 
ne.s., Other than electrical ..... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
THES) Hasan Sire or iets cane 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared, products, n.eiswy . teeaeren oem 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


13,171 


94,247 


65,250 


573,285 


108,231 
405,977 


14,000 


10,125 
874,876 


312,824 


16,000 


126,365 


108,830 
5,660 


June 30 


207,190 
167,426 
128,393 
134,987 
70,222 
584 
12,866 
23,070 


864,368 


1,202,534 


177,472 
61,755 


45,363 
15,636 


302,818 


3,280 
1,500 
2,307,985 
2,540,040 
34,448 


418,660 
80,935 


268,835 


185,384 
51,524 
76,658 

183,781 


11,784 


950 
200,553 
118,494 

1,167,058 
47,670 
331,296 
158,628 


198,026 
576,578 


SWEDEN 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and waxes and _ their 
MantifacturesP n.E1S;" Waeisero series 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ........... 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Ores; ‘slag, icinder tance eo anne 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 


1,600,000 
3,795,318 


42,649 


10,35/319 12,504,860 
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Machinery, apparatus & appliances 


n.e.s., Other than electricnl ..... 102,442 — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
BOD ANCES yy soay.c eee cle aye tak ore eral ors 480 —- 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- » 
pared’) products; nes. -3..26< ees: — 32,937 
FOU alemiretaesrrstesiscrie ste ster euuesiece aie 5,540,889 177,439 
SWITZERLAND 
Articles Imports Exports. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey soo — 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts — 480 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereols B SPICES cee cotenseun ne cic ans — 2,900 
Beverages and vinegars .......... 1,220 — 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
Sreases and waxes and _ their 
MANULACLUTES, ENLEISi crs scenes —_ 42,011 
Chemical elements and compounds, 
pharmaceutical products ........ 163,955 13,980 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MATETIAIS Oy ic wic econ Sasso ys 102,307 — 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ..... 30,856 13,082 
Hides and skins and leather ..... — 90,765 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
MLVEDALed Py seen coor cisisracbheeinioe Oar — 10,160 
Textile fabrics and small wares 24,35 — 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 17,700 — 
Non-ferrous base metals .......... — 89,040 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances : 
n.e.s., other than electrical ..... 32,747 — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APPLIANCES: oe 5.cisisseis cis sisuehavse a susie ars 4,164 — 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared | products, mies, si see sc — 632 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ...... 1,573,284 2,240 
FTA Wrayetaxors alee chonerenecet shave. ace nese sues 1,951,398 265,290 
Uh RE. 
Articles ne nears 
Meat and preparations thereof 3,304 5,899 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 244,090 51,728 
Fishery products, for food ....... 168,960 206,519 
COLE RIS  eorierc = cee helsisiereyavsusransiwtare) a 170 -= 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ........ 295,373 111,441 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts 2,385,031 191,562 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human foods and their 
Preparations, NES.) eee eee 61,808 342,699 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 148,109 9,198 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
EHELECOLMESPICES | aie a scsi aires nis ns 204,967 131,854 
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Beverages and vinegars .....:.... 132,455 73,794 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.es. . — 1,000 
RODACCOT Perce <icdaaiee cee ear tion 1,171,275 2,550 
ee 91,271 


Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ...... 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases and. waxes and _ their 
manufactures, TGS. vosnecess ies 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) oo s.<sc creas mane eels 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ..... 
MOVIL Zers Teyaisscctere oldie eiciens wie serene 
Rubber and manufactures _ thereof, 
aD cee ete Menem ete A MAE RO MN 
Wood, cork and manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ........... 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
Kurs, not} made Up! cicsssecens seine 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
DYEPaTed! Moye weisersynetinne Mwtnate 
Warns “and* thread: cio. once sede cet 
Textile fabrics and small wares 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other’ than’ clothing’ “222 cane. ss. 
Products for heatings, lighting and 
power, lubricants and_ related 
products). jonndeense Mon an wes 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, nies. , esas sees 
Pottery and other clay products 
Glass’ and glassware i. .c-1 3. nee 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
QISY DGGs ices ecine aceite ene See 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
PIAveLIAIS © Sainte watts sete atone ais 
OV ESHE SIA SE CINGEL erewers hairs cleus totehrees 
Tron, ana isteel wey cpranteuiermlcieeees 
Non-ferrous base metals ......... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery,, apparatus & appliances 
n.e.s., Other than electrical ..... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances Ua oa Js ne eee eee 
Vehicles and transport equipment, 
NSIS) ct acen acc elalercia esr enemas 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.es. .......... 


18,950 5,186,844 


6,410,460 


2,556,106 


593,398 
766,572 


663,208 
279,617 


2,762,997 
44,539 


7,211 


24,862 
1,960,291 
103,761 


1,035,697 
177,695 


68,003 


955,954 
127,867 
203,965 
263,001 
325,191 
8,120 

ase ils 
2,969,116 

165,878 1, 
1,332,714 
5,122,727 
853,885 


1,157,019 


78,592 


2,270 
293,826 
115,702 


19,374 
324,090 


3,624 
524,320 


157,377 


472,642 
1,035 


568,170 
21,139 


208 
2,596 


124,434 


485 
166,028 
431,390 


392,455 
52,351 


7,275 
13,400 


293,219 2,598,369 


Manufactured articles, n.es. ...... 4,184,920 2,302,034 
TOtal” Jdnrs ove. ee Saeeauaiets 40,252,485 17,079,545 
Goldand specie: 2.2.22... — 2,432,484 


Grand Se Lotale creates 40,252,485 19,512,029 


HONGKONG SHIPPING RETURNS FOR THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1948 


OCEAN & RIVER STEAMERS 


—for the first five months of 1948— 
Total Tonnage Passengers 
Arr. Dep. Arr. Dep. 
Jan. 723,383 687,156 54,817 52,242 
Feb. 638,558 653,780 43,789 42,290 
Mar. 821,519 821,526 72,394 68,112 
Apr. 774,361 729,641 93,423 86,509 
May 854,354 884,197 62,489 63,541 


Total 3,812,175 3,776,300 326,903 312,694 


COMMERCIAL CARGO 


JanUaLy | asa eae 


Following is a summarised table show- February ...... 
ing the total tonnage of commercia) March ......... 


cargo, 


excluding H.M. Forces and April .......... 


Govt. stores, discharged and loaded in May 
the Colony by ocean-going and river 


steamers in the first five months of Total vacanann 


1948 :— 


Discharged 
192,385 
227,938 
149,273 
232,384 
230,432 


1,032,412 


Loaded 
96,892 
83,629 
87,942 
77,187 

107,086 


453,336 


— 
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